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7 One reason for the widespread and immediate success of this new 
"| series is the practical, helpful, clear and simple way in which it 
j teaches right living. 

There is a big difference between a book that merely tells how 
we live and one that shows us how to live. 
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at Overton's Hygiene Series does the latter, and is written with 
_ } the same simplicity and earnestness that a good physician would use 
| | in giving a mother directions for the care of a sick child. 





The advice of a friendly common-sense doctor, and the 
= broader scientific viewpoint of a State sanitary officer are com- 
af dined i in this series. 






It does for children. what Dr. Overton is every day doing for 
_ their parents and for people in general. 





| It helps along the present general movement toward better 
_ public, as well as personal health. 














Ask for Circular 1483, which describes in detail the many new and striking features 
of Overton's Hygiene Series 
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Miss Schmitz, a teacher in the Denver schools. was travel- 
ing in Germany during her vacation. 
fell and hurt her foot. Her letter shows how her T. C. U. pol- 
icy protecting her against accident, sickness or 
compensated her for the misfortane. 
paid her 400 per cent. on the investment. Can 
to be without the same protection? Write today for explana- 
tory literature and application blank. 
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THE WEEK IN REVIEW 


THE CASE OF THE SACRA- 
MENTO. 


The obvious trick played in con- 
nection with the steamer Sacramento 
illustrates the perplexities of neu- 
trality. Until recently, the Sacra- 
mento was the Hambure-American 
steamer Alexandria. Under the new 
ship-registry law, she was transferred 
to the American flag, taken over by 
a newly-formed American Company, 
and renamed. She cleared from San 
Francisco for Valparaiso October 15, 
with a cargo of 600 tons of coal and 
a large quantity of provisions. She 
turned up later at Valparaiso, and 
her captain, a German, tells a story 
of having been halted by a German 
warship, the vessel taken to the 
Chilian island of Juan Fernandez, 
and the coal and provisions confis- 
cated by the warship. 


SUSPICIOUS CONDITIONS. 


The fact that the 
Alexandria, had never 
by Americans, as the other vessels 
had which were newly put under 
American registry, that the company 
owni~ her was newly organized, ap- 
parent! for the purpose, and that her 
heaw of coal was bought at 
San Francisco at prices so high that 
it could not possibly be sold at Val- 
paratso at prevailing prices, together 
with the transparent story of forcible 
detention, and the looting of the coal, 
leaves little room to doubt that a 
clever trick was played. There is a 
well-grounded suspicion that the 
island in question was the rendezvous 
of the German squadron which rte- 


Sacramento or 
been owned 


cently sunk two British warships off 
the Chilian coast. This makes the 
situation a very serious one. 


BRITISH NAVAL LOSSES. 


The most amazing phase of the 
war thus far is the succession of 
disasters to the British navy. To the 
mysterious sinking of the super- 
dreadnaught Audacious off the Irish 
coast, there has been added the -still 
more mysterious blowing up of the 
Battleship Bulwark in the Thames, 
by which 800 officers and men were 
lost. Whether she was sunk by a 
torpedo from a German submarine, 
or by an explosion of her magazine 
by a German spy is not clearly 
known but no one believes that the 
catastrophe was accidental; and oc- 
curring where it did it has occasioned 
great alarm. This brings the num- 
ber of officers and men lost to the 
British navy since the war began up 
to 8,142. Yet there has been no 
actual naval battle except the affair 
off the Chilian coast in which two 
British warships were sunk. Most of 
the British navy is in the North Sea, 
guarding against the escape of the 
German navy from Kiel. The fright- 
ful havoc has been mostly wrought 
by mines and submarines. 


THE THEATRE OF WAR. 


Durine the week there have been 
no important battles, and compara- 
tively little activity in the western 
theatre of war. Interest has centered 
upon the operations in the east, es- 
pecially in Poland. There the 
Russian armies, with a force and 
steadiness which command admira- 
tion, and with a large measure of 
success, have checked the German 
advance in Poland, and have in- 


flicted upon the Germans west of 
Lodz a heavy defeat in which the 
Germans are reported to have lost a 
whole army corps. at the same time 
they have again beaten the Austrians. 
near Cracow, and beyond the Car- 
pathian passes have captured many 


Austrian prisoners; while in the 
region round Erzerum they have 
driven the Turks before them. In 


this eastern theatre of war, the con- 
ditions are as if Russia, _ single- 
handed, were fighting Germany, 
Austria and Turkey. 


WAVERING POWERS. 


Several of the European Powers 
are very clearly wavering as to their 
attitude to the great struggle. Most 
important among them is _ Italy, 
whose position is peculiarly perplex- 
ing and difficult. She has been un- 
der strong pressure from Germany 
from the beginning, taking the form 
of threats on the one hand and of 
promises on the other. It is almost 
unthinkable that, at this stage, she 
should overcome her unwillingness to 
aid Austria; but the fact that she has 
checked her’ mobilization at the 
Austrian frontier, and that Germany 


has just sent Prince Von Buelow, 
one of the strongest of her diplo- 
matists, and with influential Italian 


connections, as ambassador to Rome, 
may have some significance. The 
Bulgarian premier has re-affirmed a 
policy of neutralitv; Greece has taken 
no ste- and Roumania remains in- 
active. Portugal has again declared 
her intention to co-operate with the 
allies, if requested, in accordance 
with her treaty obligations with 
England; but has taken no definite 
step. 


{Continued on page 563.) 
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What Knowledge is of 
Greatest Worth? 


In commercial education this question is answered in one word: 


Remington 


The widest choice of positions— 








The choice of the best positions— 


These are the rewards of every stu- 
dent who learns the skilled use of the 


Recognized Leader among Typewriters 





Remington Typewriter Company 


{Incorporated 


New York and Everywhere 























of our Democracy’s salvation is better par- 
XMAS THE BEDRO CK ents of better children. HEALTH is a sine 
guanon. It depends very largely on 

J. Sanitary conditions in the schools. 


GIFT 2. Practising pupils in maintaining them and in personal health habits. “Health 


2”? 


habits educate more than health maxims’’ is the motto of Dr. Putnam’s 


SCHOOL JANITORS, MOTHERS AND HEALTH 


A stimulating gift for teacher and superintendent, committee man, health officer and mothers’ club 


American Academy of Medicine Press, Easton, Pa. 210 pp, Cloth, $1.00 postpaid 





“I feel quite sure that the use of these large pencils and paper with wide spaces inthe primary grades 
has been fully justified by our results in writing in these grades.’-—A SCHOOL SUPERINTENDENT. 





First-—DIXON’S BEGINNERS 
Then—DIXONJS SPECIAL BLACK 
Thereafter—DIXON’S HIGH SCHOOL 
THEY ARE M@DE IN JERSEY CITY 





If you do not know “The Big Three,” you @ not know the latest step in the making of Lead Pencils 
for school use—a distinct advance—and you shouff write for samples to 


JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLH COMPANY JERSEY CITY, N. J. 
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Ned Brewster’s Caribou Hunt 
By CHAUNCEY J. HAWKINS 
A thrilling tale of out-door life inthe Newfoundland | 


wilds. 


Illustrated, $1.20 net. 


The Third Strike 
By LESLIE W. QUIRK 
A story of college athletics, chiefly baseball. Ji/us- 


trated, $1.20 net. 
THE LIGHT-BRINGERS 
By MARY H. WADE 


Sketches of Peary, Marconi, 
Wright Brothers, etc. /d/ustrat- 
ed. $1.00 net. 


TWO IN A BUNGALOW 
By MARY P. WELLS SMITH 


All the joys of camping-out life 
are here depicted. /ilustrated. 
$1.20 rez. 


INDIAN SCOUT TALKS 
By CHARLES A. EASTMAN 
An instructive guide book for 


Boy Scouts and Camp-fire Girls. 
B80c net. 


FAIRMOUNT’S QUARTETTE 
By ETTA ANTHONY BAKER 

Four girls’ exciting life of ad- 
venture at a boarding school. //- 
lustrated. $1.30 net. 


PRETTY POLLY FLINDERS 
By MARY F. BLAISDELL 
The fifth of the “Boy Blue”’ 


series, which is brimming over 
with interest. ///ustrated. We net. 


BEHIND THE BIGGLASS WIN- 
DOW 


By LOUISE ROBINSON 


| 


A big type simple-sentence sto- 


ry of toy life ina store at Christ- 
mas time. J/lustrated. 


Bedtime Stery Books 


By THORNTON W. BURGESS 
America’s most popular children’s author 


1, The Adventures of Ready 
Ox, 
2. The Adventures of John- 


ny Chuck. 
3. The Adventures of Peter 
Cottontail. 


Illustrated by Harrison Cady. 


4, The Adventures of Unc’ 
Billy Possum. 
5. The Adventures of Mr 


Mocker. 
6. The Adventures of Jerry 
Muskrat. 


50c net each 


BY THE SAME AUTHOR 


Old [other West Wind 


New Edition. 


a , , 
illustrated in colo 


xr by G. Kerr $1.60 nez 


Send for Illustrated Catalogue 


LITTLE, BROWN & COMPANY, 


Publishers, Boston 
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50c net, | 








All-Spanish Method 


| spy GUILLERMO HALL, apyuncr pro- 
FESSOR OF SPANISH IN THE 
TEXAS. 


UNIVERSITY OF 


| 


A direct and natural method 








4 Teaches Spanish in Spanish. 


the language. 


4 Thoroughly practical vocabulary of 
| about 4000 every-day words. 
5 More than 300 illustrations which 
teach vocabulary. 
6 Numerous and varied exercises. 
7 Constant drill on verb forms. 





| WE LEARNED ENGLISH BY THE ALL-ENGLISH METHOD: 


WHY NOT LEARN SPANISH BY THE ALL-SPANISH METHOD 
—A LIVE LANGUAGE BY A LIVE METHOD ? 





First Book. 
Second Book. 


Cloth, Illustrated. 


Cloth, Lllustrated . 


List price, $0.75 
List price, $1.00 


WORLD BOOK COMPANY 
YONKERS-ON-HUDSON, NEW YORK 
Chicago 
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Atlanta Dallas Manila 








2 Gives conversational command of 


| 3 Enables the student to make his way | 
in any Spanish-speaking country, | 











A REVISED EDITION OF 


AGRICULTURE FOR BEGINNERS 


BURKETT, STEVENS, AND HILL 


The Revised Edition of Agriculture for Beginners maintains and supplements the features that 
have Made the original edition the most satisfactory elementary treatment of agriculture available. 

The addition of new illustrations and new Material—sections on all the leading farm crops, the Babcock 
test, etc., brings the book thoroughly in line with the latest developments in agricultural methods and 
practices, while the arrangement of the text is better suited to classroom needs than ever before, 


THOMPSON’S MINIMUM ESSENTIALS 


provides material for school use that is both unique andindispensable. It teaches the pupil thoroughly 


the fundamental facts of his important school subjects. 


It gives the teacher a means of testing accu- 


rately the pupils’ knowledge of these facts. It furnishes the superinteadent with an illuminating gauge of 


the efficiency of work in his schools. 
metic, Language, and Geography. 


Geography papers are now ready, making the series cover Arith- 
Send for sample sheets of Minimum Essentials and full information. 





GINN AND COMPANY 


PUBLISHERS 


29 BEACON STREET, 
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WHAT IS A PROFESSION? 


GEORGE HERBERT PALMER, L. H. D 


es LL.D. 


Harvard University 


The teacher who is not quite sure how he can 
pay his board bill next week will carry that anxiety 
into the classroom with him. His work will be 
poor. He cannot well teach with a divided mind, 
anxious as to how he is to support himselt while 
doing his great work and still trying to do that 
work greatly. That is imposible. He must have 
a degree of freedom. He must be able to live his 
own life in those ways which feed him most amply, 
in order that his powers may be best brought out. 

Not only must he have a sufficient salary for his 
freedom, but he must have a salary which will de- 
velop his efficiency to the very highest degree. In 
order that efficiency may thus be developed, he 
must be able from time to time to escape his work, 
let his mind loose, feel himself in other fields, be a 
man, be a human being, have the wide interests of 
all mankind as his own interest; that is, he needs 
from time to time vacations and sabbatical years; 
he needs books, he needs recreation, he needs 
societv—all these things, I say, in the interest of 
his highest efficiency. Whatever of these things 
is poured into him will come out in enriching 
streams for his pupils. 

As I look over the ranks of teachers, it seems to 
me that they are all working on a scale of salary 
which is uneconomical for the community, which 
depresses their freedom, their efficiency, and their 
dignity. A year or more ago I visited nine of 
the colleges of the West and took a small part in 
their instruction, so that I became rather well ac- 
quainted. In very few of them did I find the 
salary of the full professor as high as two thousand 
dollars. In several of them I found the salary of the 
president only twenty-five hundred dollars, and in 
one I found that the president received a salary of 
twenty-five hundred doltars 2 nut had to pay back 
to the trustees six-hundred dollars for the house 
that he lived in, which was owned by the college. 

I hold that this is not the ser on which the 
best work can be done by teachers. We expect— 
I think we properly expect, and ought to be con- 
tented to expect—that our life will always be just 
above the level of want. We can not carry it be- 
yond that. I do not think any of us teachers 
ought to go into the work with any other expecta- 
tion than that we shall always be living just above, 
or slightly above. the edge of want. But I believe 
Wwe may right ly claim, in the interest of the com 
munity, as well as in our own interest, that our 
salaries should rise at least up to the edge of want 
and somewhat exceed it. 

Fortunately this feeling is now beginning to 
pervade the community and everywhere I find the 
college presidents are trving to raise funds so that 
there may be an increase of salaries, and always 
when I have talked with them, I found that it 


al 


is on this ground: “We cannot get the best work 
from our men with salaries like these. They are 
devoted men; oftentimes they are self-sacrificing 
men, going on at the same salaries in the colleges 
to which they are attached, rather than receive 
larger salaries by locating elsewhere, but at the 
same time they are working on only partial power; 
with the proper salary this power could come out 
to the full.” I think, therefore, whether we re- 
gard pay or do not regard pay, we ought to use all 
our influence to raise the scale of payment of 
teachers. 

Strictly speaking, I think it would be true to say 
that every sound teacher enters his work for 
the fun of the thing. I became a teacher be- 
cause, on the whole, I liked that better than any- 
thing else. Sometimes it seems to me that I 
should hardly care to go on with it if I were not a 
teacher. I look down from my height as a 
teacher on all the other little struggling mortals 
that have their inferior things to do: I do not 
think much of them. The fact is that Harvard 
College is paying me to do the work that I gladly 
would pay them to allow me to do. 

This work of teaching, this thought-transfer- 
ence, if I may so call it, carrying over an idea from 
my own mind into some other mind; why, what 
difficult and excellent fun it is! How important to 
do, and for that very reason how delightful to pur- 
sue that art! I study, I gain learning; yes, yes, 
but that is to be a scholar. All that is presumed 
in the teacher. That is not his aim; that is only 
a step toward the aim. After he has the knowl- 
edge, what is he going to do with it?) Why, send 
it right away; turn it over to the other man who 
enters into this life, live the lives of all of his pupils 
and see where their needs are, and instead of hav- 
ing one life to have a dozen or a hundred new lives 
every vear into which he shall penetrate. Where 
is there any such interesting work as this? To 
comprehend the difficulties of those who are about 
us and tell them to draw on us for all they can get 
out of us, is, I take it, an interest exceeding 


anvy- 
thing else known to man. 
Indeed, might we not say of the professions as 


a whole that they are predominantly redemptive ? 
That is, they all seek to set the crooked straight? 


They go out into a needy world and try to bring 
aid to that needy world, and correct what is errone- 
igaged in 
this work brings out all mis powers to the full. I say 


ous saiiees and in so doing, he who is et 


therefore, that one who does not enter the profes- 
sion of sailiies primarily on selfish grounds will 
be a rather poor teacher. 

I hold that a man should go into a profession 
because that is what he wants. The teacher wants 


to teach, the painter wants to paint, the scientific 


A. E. WINSHIP, Editer 
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man wants to know. It is a primary desire on his 
part. His primary concern is not merely the 
benefiting of another person; tne primary act 1s 
“I feel in my bones that I want to do just this 
thing.” Some of you might say, “Well, yes, | feel 
something of the kind. You exaggerate it. Often 
that is not so with me. I often find myself bored 
by it; again and again I wish I were out of it and 
in some other profession.” Then I should have to 
say to you, “You are a good teacher only at inter- 
vals.” It is only when you do feel this passion for 
your work that it will be done first-rate. And how 
can you acquire it? How can you come into this 
condition where you will feel that it is your daily 
delight? Study. Almost anything that you study 
long enough, put your mind on and explore, see 
what its interior is—almost anything, I say, ap- 
proached in this way will develop for you its 
great attractions. 

There is scarcely anything in life that is not in- 
teresting if youlook at it long enough. The 
trouble is the moment you begin to feel uncertain 
whether you care about your profession, and feel 
the irksomeness that every noble work always 
has, you will turn your attention elsewhere, you 
will think you are going to get relief by turning 
away from it. Oh, no! The way to get relief is 
to turn right toward it; find out all that it contains, 
see its possibilities, see how many sides of your- 
self have not yet been put into it, let it draw on you 
for all it can, and then you will soon find it inter- 
esting. 

Therefore, primarily, the professions are simpiy 
means of self-expression. We want to express 
ourselves. I have to express myself as a teacher ; 
my friend has to express himself as a doctor; an- 
other friend expresses himself as a minister. And, 
presumably, if these are all excellent in their sev- 
eral professions, each profession calls out more of 
the particular person than can be called out in any 
other occupation, and that is why he is there. 

That profession is more or less the channel 
through which all that is in us that is desirable to 
go forth finds its easy access to others. Each day 
we acquire a little greater skill in bringing out our 
powers. The work itself is our reward. All we 
need is to be supported while we are engaged in 
this work. Pay is desirable and we want so much 
of it as shall give us freedom for bringing out all 
powers, make for efficiency, and so give them that 
honor and dignity which are their due, but this 
is only an auxiliary: a leading aim is the going 
forth of our powers. 

Still nothing is good in the world that is not so- 
cialized. No one of us can live for himself with 
any satisfaction. If as a teacher I seek merely to 
exercise my Own powers, and am careless of my 
students, my powers will not be exercised. No, 
regard for another is an element with the 


1 
ee 
regard 


for self. The two can not be divorced; the mom- 
ent they are, each perishes. 

Since it is our aim to bring out our powers to 
the full, the more those powers are drawn upon the 
better we like it. I have no goods to sell; I have 
nothing to impart to my students in return for the 
pay that Harvard College gives me. Not at all. 
I sell myself; that is the only article of merchan- 
dise that I possess—myself. And I want those 
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students to take all of me they can. The more 
they take, the better I like it, because my primary 
aim is to use my powers. | want them, therefore, 
used to the full. Of course, that use of my powers 


means the entrance of any power that I have 
gained into other lives, redeeming them from ig- 


norance and setting them on the straight path, 
rhe two things go together; the more largely it 
is asked for, the better I like it. . 
Accordingly, you as a teacher will feel it your 
gain after you have taught your demanded hour 
it at the close of that lesson your pupils flock up 
around your desk, and say to you. “I don’t think [ 
quite understand what you meant by such and such 
Why, of 
It calls out still 
If you find that all those 
pupils are coming to depend on you a great deal, 
are taking the ideals that you have formed for 


a thing; couldn’t you explain it to me?” 
course, that is a delight to you. 
more of your powers. 


yourself and are trying to shape them and adapt 
them to their little lives, is that not a gain to you, 
and can it be paid for? 

A few years ago there came some confusion in 
the public mind on this point; I mean, a confusion 
of these two different aims, the commercial aim 
and the professional aim. It broke out in several 
of the universities of the country. I knew it best 
as it presented itself in queer fashion in my own 
university at Harvard. One of the underlings of 
the college who was charged with the financial side 
of a portion of it sent out a circular to each of the 
professors, asking us to fill out a blank that was in- 
closed: How many hours did we teach? How long 
a time did we devote to preparing each of our lec- 
tures? How much time did we give to meetin 
with students? 


or 
~ 


) 


How long had we been teachin 


oF 
And then at the close was added the significant 


phrase: “This biank is asked to be filled out in or- 


der that we may assess salaries.” That was called 
efficiency. 

How curious a mental confusion is involved in 
that. Suppose something like that had obtained. 
| ought to say that it was immediately repudiated 
by the president who said that he had not seen the 
circular before it was sent out, and, of course, the 
entire body of teachers said it was impossible for 


them to go on with their work and have any 
meaner -} : = ] | : 

proper work done under any such conditions as 
aad fom eons theat tent i 

tha You readily see that that is true, I suppose. 


ot philosophy, and says, “I am disturbed in my 


lat 1S, wnen a young man comes to me, a teacher 


i 
mind in understandi at 
mind in understanding what you mean by the in- 


finite ; | ] 


10W 1s the infinite side of our life related to 


the finite?” And I glance at my watch—ten min- 
utes past two. Well, I have been paid to be out 
here fifteen minutes, considering what my salarv is, 
and not twenty! | 

When work is done under such considerations, 
Is 1t not necessary in order that our work shall be 
done that I sha Sa\ Here am I, take € Ke 

e just as lar as vou can; you possess me; I am 
here rvyou sake, | Wa QO YIVE 1 | Ss 
can give to [s it possible, I ask. to ? e 
ideals as contrasted as those two? That is, that 
I must be expected to do piece work, so much 
f ir so much, and still offer m\ self as a whole? Can 

be done? Of course not. The delusion struck 
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two or three of the universities, I believe, at that 
time. I rather think it has passed by now, but it 
will break out again in a few years. 

When we become professional men our individu- 
ality is merged with that of others; that is, we be- 
jong to a troop, a company, a brotherhood, who 
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have common knowledge, common aims, common 
standards, all of which are continually growing, 
and toward which each member of that brother- 
hood is expected to contribute something.—Se- 
lected from Address delivered in Albany, October 


99 


ws 


before the University Convocation. 
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THE HIGH SCHOOL 


WILLIAM 


i 


D. 


AND THE COLLEGE 


LEWIS 


William Penn High School, Philadelphia 


The last few years have witnessed a somewhat 
acrimonious controversy between the high school 
and the college. This discussion arose as the high 
school began to be conscious of itself and to re- 
cognize its democratic obligations to the com- 
munity that was supporting it as contrasted with 
its obligations to the traditions that had deter- 
mined the content and method of its course. 
There can be only one result in sucha 
dispute between a _ small, essentially 
aristocratic body and a democratic 
institution, rooted for its very sus- 
tenance in the great mass of the peo- 
ple. Progress toward a mutually satis- 
factory adjustment of the difficulty has 
naturally been more rapid in the demo- 
cratic West, where its State univers:- 
ties, because of their essential demo- 
cracy, and the great Chicago Univer- 
sity, with its far-visioned sense of 
realities, have opened the way for a 
solution that will leave the high school 
free to performits largestservice toall 
the people and at the 
give adequate preparation tto the relatively insig- 
nificant number of pupils headed collegeward. 

In contrast the strife has been most bitter in 
New England and the Middle States of the East. 

Generally speaking, it is safe to say that all over 
the East the high school, large or stiil 
failing in its broadest service because of the in- 
cubus of college domination. This is true, first, 
because its course of study is limited almost ex- 
clusively to the narrow range of subjects accepted 
for college entrance; second, because the methods 
and the scope of its instruction, even within this 
cramped curriculum, are determined by college 
entrance examinations made by specialists whose 
point of view is not the welfare of the student, but 
the requirements for advanced study their 
various subjects. 


same time to 


small, is 


of 


The course of study is limited to subjects ac- 
cepted for college entrance because in the vast 
majority of moderate-sized towns only one course 
is possible without too great expense, and the 
college preparatory course is given because it 1s 
demanded by the most influential portion of the 
community. Public pride in the single boy who 
enters college from the local school is oblivious of 
the twenty who have been driven out in disap- 
pointment by a course that failed to grip them with 
a vital interest. Economical school boards veto 
expensive innovations with the argument that the 
school now prepares for college. and the one nar- 
row course for all is continued in the belief that 
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Latin and mathematics will develop a mental 
storage battery that will turn the wheels of modern 
industry. 

In communities where several courses of study 
are offered, the results are often much the same. 
At their entrance to the high school pupils are 
very uncertain of their aims in life. Adolescent 
imitation favors the “college preparatory” course, 
and boytsh snobbery is proud to study 
Latin. In half-unconscious acceptance 
ofthetradition thatthecollege prepara- 
toryc@urseis best, teachers turn there- 


to! all Wrohave not 
nite 


decidedon some de- 






fiijite Pursuit. This, at least, will guard 
aghins unpreparedness if, two or 
thy'ee ‘Bars later, they wish to enter a 
higher Mstitution. Moreover, in turn- 
ing’ ev y one collegeward, the high- 


own iysrests, for if one of his gradu- 


ates h; §anot had the particular subjects 


demant#d for college entrance the 

princio™ must face certain criticism 

and: phpible loss of position. 
Perhaps most A sree of all in limiting the 


secondary course t? college preparatory subjects 
is the power of tradition. High school teachers 
are, and ought to: college graduates. The 
richness of their own intellectual lives, however, 
often blinds them to the 
They make a fetish of the subjects they love, and 


be, 
needs of the masses. 
see in foreign languages, algebra, and 


the only way of intellectual salvation. 
the ascendancy of practical over cultural 


geometry 
They fear 
aims, and 
feel that in encouraging college ideals they are up- 
lifting their pupils. The conservative public 
reverences the gospel of the traditional subjects 
and the authority of the college elders. Ideals of 
high scholarship, of unquestioned value for the few 
are set as the standard for the many, and the in- 
exorable law of the survival of the fittest denies 
the opportunities of public education to those who 
cannot learn the language of the monastery. 
The mentors of education in college chairs pos- 
sibly can give reasons why such subjects as civics, 
s ciology, and economics should not be accepted 
as entrance units. One of them, the dean ofa 
great college, recently revealed the reason why 
every college has so many _ kinks in its require- 
ments that only the most careful 
tremely complicated English will 
He said that 


study of ex- 
disclose their 


true inwardness. his college de- 





* From “Democracy’s High School.”' By William D. Lewis.Copy- 
right. 1914, in the Riverside Educational Monograph Series. By 
permission of Houghton Mifflin Company, Publishers. 
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manded many things of which neither he nor the 
faculty as a whole approved. “But,” said he, 
“you know every professor has a pet scheme of his 
own, The professor of ology knows 
that if he opposes the crotchet of the professor of 
ism, his own schedule will be reciprocally 
smashed.” 

Any attempt to extend the number of subjects 
or to change the scope of existing requirements 
for college entrance is met with suspicious scru- 
tiny on the part of many of the colleges. 

Our present college-dictated high school course 
is ill adapted to the real needs of the people, in 
that it places the emphasis on the wrong sub- 
jects, and practically eliminates many that would 
be of the greatest practical value in the lives of 
the vast majority of pupils whose only opportun- 
ity for higher education is in the public high 
school. No less destructive of the welfare of the 
masses is the limitation in method of treatment 
of the subjects taught. 

Lack of space will not permit a detailed anaiy- 
sis of the evils caused by absolute prescription of 
the quality and quantity of work to be done in 
each subject. Both are measured by examina- 
tions too often set by pedantic specialists, who 
doubtless know enough about the subjects but 
who knows boys and girls not at all. It makes 
no difference whether these examinations come 
from a State department, a_ college entrance 
board, or direct from an individual college. In 
any case the evil is the same. The teacher must 
strain every nerve to cover the ground measured 
by the examination. Excursions into fields not 
traversed by the examination road are absolutely 
prohibited; applications to the real interests of 
live boys and girls must not interfer with reaching 
the goal in the prescribed time; observation along 
the route is valueless if it does not contribute to the 
quantity of examinable material tied into packages 
and labeled so as to be easily reached when de- 
manded under the stress of a_ three hours’ test. 
Teachers very well know that their success 1s 
measured, not by their inspirational power nor 
by the unconscious tuition which their personality 
may impart, but by the percentage of their pupuis 
who make a creditable showing. Thus they be- 
come skillful in taking tithes of mint and anise and 
cumin, and learn to neglect the laws of spiritual 
growth and broad human sympathy. 

In modernized science emphasis is laid, not upon 
man as man, forces as forces, and agencies as 
agencies, but upon the reciprocal relations of man 
and his natural and artificial environments, upon 
their actions and reactions. upon the adaptations 
of natural laws to man, and his response to the 
adaptations of natural laws to man, and _ his re- 
sponse to these laws. Thus science becomes the 
tool with which the pupil attacks the day's work, 
rather than an abstraction possessed of some 
mysterious value known only to the initiated. 

Nowhere has the stiff formality of an ex- 
aminable requirement been so fatal as in that 
most important of subjects, the mother tongue. 
College teachers have written the courses, trained 
the teachers, set the examinations, and execrated 
the results. Instead of inspiring in the pupils a 
discriminating appreciation of our glorious litera- 
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ture that would be a continuous means of educa- 
tion and an unfailing resource against ennui, our 
teaching has produced the conviction that Burke 
is a bore, Addison a prude, and Milton a pedant, 
Instead of training pupils to express the experi- 
ences and emotions of daily life or to write an in- 
telligent application for a job, we have killed off 
any interest in Ivanhoe that might have survived 
the minute class memorizing and analysis by 
compelling them to write five hundred words about 
the tournament at Ashby. We have given them 
literary texts in which every allusion was ex- 
plained, and have forced them to memorize the 
notes before they were permitted to enjoy the 
story. We have made simple pieces of literature 
that they could have enjoyed alone the subjects of 
such close scrutiny, chasing each fugitive word 
back to the Tower of Babel, that they have wel- 
comed the examination as a release. And when 
their red-inked essays, reproducing the 


“dD: 
: de Ring 
Story, 


from the Merchant of Venice, and the 
“Story of Elaine,” have been handed back for re- 
writing, our boys and girls have charged the abom- 
ination to Shakespeare and Tennyson and have 
sworn a solemn, “Never again,’ against every 
author buried in the graveyard of college en- 
trance English. 

For all this the college and the college alone is 
responsible. About 1890 it began to be seriously 
argued that something more was needed in the 
study of English than the canons of rhetoric and 
the lives of authors. The obvious thing to do 
was to study masterpieces. How? Why, just as 
the masterpieces of Latin and Greek were studied, 
of course. At first the colleges prescribed with 
great exactness the texts to be covered and re- 
fused to accept any substitutes. Gradually the 
list was extended and the privilege of choice with- 
in definite limits was grudgingly granted. Still 
the college examination has continued to be 
the criterion of success, and methods that achieved 
vicious ends in spite of their good intentions have 
become so ingrained in the pedagogical sub-con- 
sciousness that it will take years to arrive at a 
sane procedure. The college examination has 
asked minute questions covering every allusion, so 
that the teachers have been compelled to destroy 
all literary enjoyment in preparation for an ex- 
amination. It has based its composition on the 
blackened skeleton of the literature it has mur- 
dered, and then has complained that the writing of 
students lacked style, force, and accuracy. 

The college, then, is doing the high school great 
injury by insisting upon only certain traditional 
subjects for entrance. The great injustice is done 
to the vast majority who do not go to college, but 
whose opportunities for preparation for larger liv- 
ing are limited in a subtle way by the dominance 
of college traditions in the high school. The col- 
lege injures the high school, also, by prescribing 
through its examinations the methods and scope 
of treatment of the various studies almost 
any subject can contribute to real culture if 
studied-in the right way, but the prescriptions of 
college professors, far removed in experience and 
sympathy from the mass of Americans, cause 2 
stultification of both teachers and pupils. 

When the college grants to the high school the 


i 
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right to make its own course of study, when it re- 
cognizes for entrance any subject well taught, 
when it admits that the welfare of the boys and 
girls is more important than special preparation 
for its advanced courses, when it places the needs 
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of the ninety-five whom it never reaches above 
the crotchets of the professor who wants to make 
specialists of the five, then it will enable the high 


school to fulfill its mission of equal opportunity to 
all. 





JUST KEEPING HUMAN 


SUPERINTENDENT P. W. HORN 


Houston, Texas 


Not long ago I heard a speaker who, in the 
course of his remarks on various and sundry sub- 
jects, said parenthetically, “It’s a mighty good 
thing to just keep human!’ I do not recall ail 
that the rest of the speech was about, but this re- 
mark stuck in my memory, and seemed to me to 
contain so much of philosophy that I pass it on to 
you. 

“To just keep human!” That means to be a liv- 
ing, breathing, sympathetic man or woman, even 
more than to be a school teacher. It means to 
see the human side even more clearly than to see 
the professional side. It means to deal with chil- 
dren rather than with pupils. 

Keeping human means keeping sympathetic. It 
means keeping approachable. It means taking a 
broad view of all the interests in life rather than 
looking at them merely from the standpoint of the 
schoolroom. 

One who keeps human, and who takes an in- 
terest in the welfare of a child inside the school- 
room will also take an interest in his welfare out- 
side the schoolroom. A merely professional in- 
terest in the child may stop at the door of the 
schoolroom, but a human interest will follow him 
home and will stay with him in the home, on the 
playground, in the Sunday schoolroom, and 
wherever else he may go. 

A professional interest may be confined to the 
child’s knowledge of arithmetic, or of music, or of 
irregular verbs. A human interest will take into 
consideration the state of his health, of his charac- 
ter, and his ideas of happiness. 

A merely professional interest looks on the 
schoolroom as the center of the solar system of 
the child’s life, and thinks that all his affairs out- 
side of the schoolroom are merely minor matters. 
A human interest realizes that the schoolroom, al- 
though undoubtedly an important place for the 
child, is only one of the many places in which he 
lives and moves, and has his being. It will be will- 
ing if necessary, to sacrifice some of the seeming 
rights and dignities of the schoolroom, in order to 
advance the real interest of the child. 

A merely professional interest undertakes to 


make the child’s life fit into the general scheme 
of the school. A real human interest undertakes 
to make the school fit into the general scheme of 
the child’s life. 

A merely professional interest glorifies the 
arithmetic and the grammar by working them in 
as a part of the life of the child. A truly human 
interest glorifies the life of the child by bringing 
it into contact with the subjects taught in the 
schoolroom. 

To be professional, one must exalt his profes- 
sion. To be human, one must exalt humanity. 

The teacher who can really keep human does 
not look’ upon her forty or more children as so 
many little savages to be kept at arm’s length and 
held under subjection, or prodded by certain pro- 
fesstonal rules and stimuli. She recognizes in 
them so many boys and girls, filling places of love 
in so many homes. She recognizes that the little 
hands, though now sometimes restless and mis- 
chievous, will soon either be doing their part of the 
world’s great work, or else will be folded and for- 
ever quiet. She will recognize every boy as a 
possible Little Boy Blue, and every girl as a possi- 
ble Alice in Wonderland. 

The teacher who can manage to keep human all 
the time will recognize her patrons, her principal, 
the superintendent, the supervisors, and the jani- 
tors and the others with whom she comes in con- 
tact, even in her daily rounds of professional duty, 
not merely as so many more or less necessary ap- 
pendages of the schoolroom, but rather as so 
many human beings with all the possibilities 
and all the frailties that human beings generally 
have. She will respect their possibilities and make 
allowance for their frailties. 

In any given emergency, it will be safer to act 
as a human being than as a professional person. I 
am inclined to think that we make more mistakes 
in the schoolroom for lack of simple, human 
qualities than for lack of professional knowledge, 
or professional skill. 

By all means let us be professional; but let us 
be human even before we are professional. 


hte 





a 
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It requires a peculiarly gifted individual to teach and train children properly ; a di- 
ligent and conscientious schoolmaster who educates and instructs boys faithfully can never 
be sufficiently rewarded or paid in money. —Martin Luther, Sixteenth Century. 
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LOOKING ABOUT 


A. E. WINSHIP, EDITOR 


IN MINNESOTA 


advantages 
sane 


Minnesota’s educational financial 
are widely known but less is known of her 
progressiveness in educational achievement in all 
phases of school work, in the rural schools, 
in city work, in modified small high schools, in 
normal schools, in the agricultural college, and 
in the State University. 

President George E. Vincent is second to no 
university leader in administrative vigor, in 
scholastic vitality, in capacity for work, in states- 
man-like devotion, in extent and clearness of vi- 
sion, and the University of Minnesota is already 
demonstrating the possibilities of leadership 
when a man is not fettered by hopleless traditions 
or blinded by dazzling adoration. 

This time I gave attention to the Agricultural 
School with its 800 secondary students, and to 
the Agricultural College which has come into its 
own in the last five years under the initiative and 
skillful management of Dean Albert F. Wood. 

This Agricultural School has led the country, 
if not the world, for twenty-six years, the last 
fourteen of which have had the sane and earnest 
leadership of Professor D. D. Mayne. 


This is the pioneer secondary agricultural 
school in America and it continues to lead them 
all. 

From October 1 to March 31, young men on 


the farm come here and study agriculture. From 
April 1 to September 30, they must work on the 
home farm or “hire out.” 

After three years of this “half-and-half,” they 
graduate well equipped to do scientific farming in 
the Northwest. 

They &5.00 upon matriculation and their 
board, room, light, heat, and limitless laundry 
cost but $2.80 a week, or little more than $60 for 
the half-year course. 

The Agricultural College has established a de- 
partment for teaching and training teachers of 
agriculture under the direction of Professor A. 
V. Storm, who came from the Iowa Agricultural 
bringing Wilbur H. 


Dr. 


pay 


College three years ago, 
Bender for specific class leadership this year. 
Bender was one of Iowa’s leaders for years. 

The State Department, always thinking in 
large units, has made a notable departure this 
year in bringing Mabel Carney of Normal, Illin- 
ois, to direct the rural school work in the 120 
state-aided high schools in which training of 
rural teachers is provided. 

Miss Carney spends at least full day in 
each of these schools, and for a full weel: before 
the school year opens she has all of these teach- 
ers at the State Agricultural College, the state 
paying all of their expenses. Miss Carney’s 
scholastic equipment, exceptional experience, and 
inspirational power make her invaluable in this 
leadership of these 120 unusual schools. 

State Superintendent Shultz has more 
great things inaugurated and achieved than has 


one 


seen 


about any other state leader, and the end is not 
yet. 

The five state normal 
impulse of this noble 


schools are feeling the 
educational awakening, 
They enroll near 2,000 students in the regular 
school year with very large summer sessions. 

This time Moorhead and Man- 
kato but I know the others and can appreciate 
their fulfillment of their mission. 

Winona continues to hold the prestige that 
comes from its years and from the magnificent 
impulse that Irwin Shepard gave it in his long 
and brilliant term of service. 

St. Cloud continues to lead in numbers, as it 
will probably always do because of location and 
other favoring conditions. 

Duluth is in a class by itself because of its lo- 
cation. 

Moorhead has had fifteen remarkable years. 
President Frank D. Weld has in these years built 
up a plant which, upon the completion of the 
building now under construction, will be one of 
the best of its size in the country. 


[ saw only 


When a man 
of Mr. Weld’s vision, taste, and energy has the 
opportunity to build six of the units in a normal 
school plant, he gives a personal touch to every 
appointment that makes for efficiency and cul- 
ture. He has also improved the opportunity to 
bring about him a faculty, all scholarly, all pro- 
fessionally trained and harmonious in action. 
Mankato is only a trifle younger than Winona 


and has slightly fewer in enrollment than St. 
Cloud. Mankato and St. Cloud are the two 
schools that were located advantageously. The 


the borders of the state and 
therefore greatly handicapped in their clientelle. 
Mr. Charles H. Cooper came to 


other three are on 


Mankato six- 
Mr. Weld 
went to Moorhead and these schools have been 
running mates. Each of them makes 
the training school, each has an excellent equip- 
ment, and gives absolute training for skill. Mr. 
Cooper, beyond most principals. insists that the 
student teachers teach a full day, five days in 
the week for three months. 


teen vears few weeks before 


ago, a 


much of 


They must demon- 
strate power to handle a class and that they can 
keep the entire class making progress in three 
months as though the class had been in the hands 
of an experienced teacher. 

Dr. John Hancock, one of the widely known 
educational writers, a teacher of rare skill and 
effectiveness, has the professional side of the 
Few schools have had a 
man of like professional power for twelve years. 

The normal Minnesota have: 
joyed peace and prosperity for a long time, for 
a longer time than have those of most states in 
the Middle West. 
the schools 


work, psychologically. 


schools of en- 


They have harmonious facul- 
have no jealous rivalries, no 
principal has been disturbed and none has cause 
for personal or professional anxiety. It is a lux- 
ury to be able to say this of five schools in any 
Western state, past, present and future, so far as 
appearances go. 


ties, 
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THE COMMUNITY CENTRE 


MRS 


JOSEPHINE CORL ISS PRESTON 


State Superintendent, Washington 


The need of constructive work in rural schools 
and rural development is everywhere recognized. 


The new rural awakening is upon us. We 
have a new vision of the vitalized Commun- 
ity Life in our rural neighborhoods. 


There is a keen eagerness in all rural welfare work. 
The country folk are fast coming into 
their own. Much has 
and spoken about the 
Farm” movement. 

It has been said that 
“Back to the Farm” movement. It 
is argued that with all of the effort 
made to keep people on the farm they 
are drifting to the cities faster than 
ever. 


written 
to the 


been 


“Back 


there is no 


Be that as it may, we who are 
close to the situation know that if we 
are to keep our boys and girls on the 
farm, we must develop a “Stay on the 
Farm” spirit that the lure of the city 
cannot break. The fundamental task 
of the rural advance is the quickening 
of country life, vitalizing of the coun- 
try school, the gradual erection of 
enlarged community units, and the 
of local community buildings. 


stronger and 
improvement 


The terms “Civic Center,” “Social Center,” and 
“Community Center’ often confuse us as to the 
distinct meaning of each. The term “Civic 


Center” stands for a city center and uses the muni- 
cipal building and grounds in connection with the 
town or city hall for its focal point in which to ex- 
press the unity of the city. The term “Sociai 
Center” stands for the use of the schoolhouse as a 
common gathering place for the citizens of a com- 
munity, the head-and-heart quarters of the society 
whose members are the people of that community. 
It is the effort to bring people together across all 
lines of opinion, creed and 
mon 


income 
ground of interest and duty. 
The free and democratic use of school buildings 
for non-partisan, non-sectarian, non-exclusive 
gatherings is fundamental in importance. This 
wider use of the school building is feasible in every 
community. It requires practically no equipment. 
It costs the districts little more than the mere 
lighting, heating and janitor service, and it is the 
element which gives significance and promise to 
the whole. 
From the standpoint of mere economy it is d 
I l 


upon acom 


' e 
sirable that the school buildings be not left idle 
of the day. The 


\ 
lands, buildings and equip 


andunused throughout the majorit 
vast capital invest i 


ments for educational purposes lie idle and un- 
productive during more than two-thirds of the 


time between eight in the 


night. 


morning and ten at 


The “Community Center” applies to a group of 


=, | 


rural districts organized into one neighborhood 


center where problems of the community are 


freely di cu ed and Irequent Cc al and ed Ca 


tional gatherings are held 


The “Community (‘enters ive the rural people 


an opportunity to meet and exchange ideas on al] 





JOSEPHINE C. PRESTON 
State Superintendent of 
Schools, Washington 


important public questions of the day. They offer 
them an opportunity at all times to meet for social 
and educational and recreational purposes, and if 
the people take advantage of the opportunity, we 
shall give an impetus to the “Stay on the Farm” 


spirit, which will mean much in the future agricul- 


tural, industrial and social develop- 
ment. 

For generations, the schoolhouses 
have been monuments of neglected 


social and civic opportunities. 
policy 


In the 
of closing them to the people 
outside of hours 
we have failed to grasp a great oppor- 


the regular school 
tunity for development of that higher 
type of citizenship which makes for 
better government. 

lhe plant meant 
little more to the majority of us in the 


sch " »] 


has 
past than an educational institution for 
teaching children, but the leading stu- 
dents of political, educational, 
economic and other public problems, 


s< cial, 


are alive to the tremendous importance 
of the undeveloped resources in the 
wider use of the public school plant. We 
used to think that the expensive schoolhouse 


structure had served its purpose when we used it 
from nine o'clock Monday 
o’clock Friday 


until four 
know that 
Che school building 
taxpayers of a 


morning 
afternoon. Now we 
this is only half of the story. 
furnished by 


the community be- 
longs to the people of a community, as well as to 
its children. 

Because the country life problem is primarily 
one of community organization, and because the 
great rural need is a plan of organization that will 
and enlist the united 
energy of the people, we urge that the 
munity Center” be large enough to form an eff- 


include the whole interest 


“Com- 
cient social and economic group with common in- 


county superintendent is the natural edu- 


cational leader of the county, and we look to him 


to group his county into natural neighborhood 


centers of several districts. 


With a few exceptions, the rural “Community 


Centers” should consist of small towns and 


villages grouped = with neighborhood dis- 
tricts Or, as is  mecessary in ome in- 
stances, a grouping of districts of one-room 
schools. Each center should have a teacher in 


charge who acts as a supervising principal of all 
social. recreational and educational gatherings for 
his particular community group. 

The first thing to do 
ganized 


after the county is 


and the teachers are notified, is for the 


county superintendent to hold a conference with 


the supervising principals to plan for future work. 
The first effort in the ymmunity should be a 
neral educational gathe it eacl enter, 
he runt iperintendent present to explain 

he purpose this unity of effort. 
It isa g plan to supplement the educa 
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tional talk by a school program under the 
management of the supervising principal, and with 
prominent people of the several districts taking 
part in the educational program and entertainment. 
Often the social spirit will express itself at these 
gatherings in the preparation and serving of a 
bountiful old-fashioned dinner. 

The purpose of the “Community Center” is to 
utilize the intelligence that exists in every com- 
munity; to bring that intelligence to a focus in the 
common gathering in the schoolhouse; and to di- 
rect the attention of the men and women in the 
community to their needs, and the needs of the 
school, and by this interchange of ideas to dis- 
cover the means of meeting those needs. It is 
thusstimulatingand directingthought in communi- 
ties that social progress will be initiated. “Good 
Roads” may be the topic for one meeting; an ad- 
dress may be had from the county engineer or 
some other well-known informed person, followed 
by open discussion. The benefit of meetings of 
this kind in communities cannot be overestimated. 
The mental faculties are like tools, they become 
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men's mi 


inds are 
which _ will 


bear 


rusty and dulled by non-use; but 
liberated ; 
fruit. 


ideas are born 

A series of county-wide contests, such as spell- 
ing, reading, athletic, declamation, cooking, potato 
trainin 
11 71 


Successtiully. 


crowing, manual 
, t 
. 


g, sewing etc., may be car- 


ried ou ‘he annual field meet at the 


‘lose of year’s work has been a happy culmina- 


tion in some of our counties. 


The boys and girls will be better developed in 


ideals and trained for better citizen- 
ship through this rural life stimulus. 


character and 
The heart 
hunger of the men and women who live in isolated 
portions of every county will be satisfied through 
which the neighborhood centers 
will 
be afforded an opportunity to serve his neighbor- 
hood and through his ser 

more contented. 
women who aid in this 


the opportunity 


bring to them. The public spirited citizen 


-vice to his fellowmen, be- 
In fact, the men and 
creat movement for social 


come 


service are not only educational pioneers; they are 
worthy citizens of the commonwealth. 





ECONOMY OF TIME THROUGH TESTING THE COURSE 
OF STUDY AND TIME ALLOTMENT 


LEONARD 


AYRES 


Director, Division of Education,’Russell Sage Foundation 


Time is the most important thing in the world. 
It is the one ever-present factor in all human ac- 
complishment. Each thing that we do or make 
includes two elements—the time consumed and the 
result obtained. In industry, the results to be ob- 
tained are known and definite; the time required 
to accomplish them is unknown and variable. In 
education all this is reversed. The results to be 
obtained are variable, the time in which they 
be accomplished is fixed and definite. The 
dustrial efficiency expert and the educational efh- 
ciency experts are confronted by problems of 
actly opposite terms. 

We have eight years, 
to teach the child. Our problem is 
we get the most out of the time at our disposa 
and to answer this we must learn, first, how 
actual school time we can get into the eight avail 
able school years of childhood; second, flow hash 


in- 


cx 


ht years, 


low Shall 


and only eig 
ve) 
apes 


mucin 


unprofitable subject-matter we can eliminate from 
the course of study; and third, what results are now 
being secured in each subject in existing schoo 
systems for each unit of time expended hes 


data will furnish answers to the questions, where 
when, and how to economize in elementary edu 
cation. 

The child 1) 
loses nearly one-fourth of every school year on ac- 


average school 


count of absence. Even if he went to school every 


day the schools are kept pen, by the end of the 
vear he would have had twe hive x 
vacation than of instruction \bout ( thre 
pel cent, ol the 1) ldre no MW) pire ‘ 
vania do not go to school at all 

Che fact is, tl ere iS an imm ense Ya betwee 


ur common concept of the school year and the ac- 
1al school year the children get. If we are to 


use economically the eight school years of child- 


hood, we must secure more regular attendance, 
reased school appropriations, and lengthened 
school ears Of the eight years 


education, we lost a 
through short school 


available for elementary 


years, another large amount of time through ab- 
. +31] ware ginwhtie . ; 

sence d still another quantity through low pro- 

; é , 
tion rates. Worst of all, these three wasteful 
ms are simultaneously present in most 

S % systems 
Li) Greek ph losopher, Aristippus, voiced 

th idamental principles of Raratini 
e ) 1€ Indamental principles Of education, 

a Sa . ee +14 : VAL, ee 
en, in answer to the question “What should a 
] ] 2 dale 99 LL ane ae es 2 a 7 

€ augh : e Tepiied, A child should be 
ae “ce ' : ; , 

if S€ 24 la e W ec to K ) yihen 

Cy han. 
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SPEAKERS AT THE MASSACHUSETTS STATE ASSOCIATION 


speaker and writer of recognized ability, and he 
succeeded in getting a mark of twenty-five pe 
cent. 

The clear lesson of this experiment was that the 
schools were teaching arithmetic that had little ap 
plication to real life. Each man who took the ex- 
amination earnestly explained that he had known 
all those different measures once, but that he had 
never used them they had slipped from memory. 

A study of public school geography, through 
examination oi daily newspapers, etc., showed 
that there existed only the remotest relation be 
tween the amount of teaching devoted to the con 
tinents and their countries, the frequency with 
which the ordinary citizen finds references to them 
in current literature, and the amount of business 
that we, as a nation, do with them. 

More recently we have conducted another test 
quite unrelated to those just described. It con- 
sisted of a study of the spelling vocabularies of two 
thousand business and personal letters. The re 
sults showed a striking discrepancy between the 
list of words used in the letters and those found 
our school spelling books. More than two-thirds 
of the words in the National Education Associatio1 


spelling lists did n I 


yt appear even once in the tabu 


lations of the words of these two thousand letters 
written by two thousand different people. 
No claim of finality or completeness c r 


made for these obviously inadequate tests of the 
social value of the arithmetic, geography, and 
spelling taught in our school systems. What has 


been presented is offered merely as illustrative of 


2° q ° 4 - 
this sort of tests which might be made to evaluate 
the social utility of some parts of the subject- 


matter taught in our public schools. We must 
ask ourselves first, “What are we actually doing?” 


i -— ¢ 


g worth while?” 

After we have pruned the useless matter from 
our courses of study, we must decide how best to 
distributethe amount of time at our disposalamong 
the different subjects to be taught. To decide 
how much time a given subject must have if satis- 
factory results are to be obtained, we must find out 


and second, “is what we are doin 


first what are satisfactory results, and second, 
what results are we actually getting. Great 
economies are effected through small savings. The 
change which effects a saving of thirty-five min- 
utes a day results in ‘economizing one year of 
school life out of the eight-grade course. 

The keynote of the work of finding out what 
g our form 


5 
of inquiry from, “What results can or might we 


i 


satisfactory results are lies in changin 


get,’ to, “What results are we getting?’ The 
plan of application is simple. It lies in formulating 
uniform tests, subjecting children taught under 
lifferent systems to those tests, and comparing 
results. Methods for measuring the work of 
school children have not been developed for all 
subjects. Where they exist, let us use them, and 
where they do not yet exist, let us strive to de- 
Let us bear steadfastly in mind that 
economy of time in education is to be reached 


through measuring the results that we are getting, 
ther than through arguing about methods used 


vetting them. 


[he economy of time education depends on 


three things: first, the economical admimstratton ot 


he available time of childhood; second, the elimin- 


ation of the least usetul portions ot the subject- 
natter taught: third, securing of the largest pos- 


sible returns for the children from each period of 
time devoted to each subject. 





+ 
ee 


a.2- 
vw nail 


Standardization of curriculum and minute regulation of method have proeceeced apace 
through the century in Germany, and today hang like a leaden weight about the neck of 


the instructor who fails to realize the bondage which has become so familiar— William 
Setchel Learned (191 4.) 
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BASIS OF A STATE SCHOOL SYSTEM 


lf the leading educators of the South were to 
establish mew state school systems throughout 
their section of the country, they might agree on 
the general principles of organization cited below. 
At least these are the principles upon which a 
representativecommittee oi the Conferencefor Edu- 
cation in the South and the Council of the South- 
ern Educational Association agreed at the great 
educational meeting of the South this year. 

GENERAL PRINCIPLES. 

1. The administration of the State School Sys- 
tem should be representative and democratic—re- 
sponsive to the deliberately expressed will of the 
people. 

2. The administrative boards should possess 
stability sufficient to enable them to determine de- 
finite educational policies and authority enough 
to provide for the execution of these policies. 
Changes in the personnel of the educational boards 
should be gradual, never revolutionary. The exe- 
cutive officer of a board should derive his authority 
from the board itself, not from any other source. 

3. The state and county boards should be em- 
powered to select experts as state and county 
school officials without limitation as to residence; 
they should be in the position to assure them a 
reasonable permanence in the tenure of position 
and adequate compensation for their services; 
they should have authority, through their execu- 
tive officers, to organize effectively the Public 
School System of the State. 

1. The State as a whole should guarantee an 
educational opportunity to all her children, regard- 
wealth or poverty of the particular 
county or district in which they live. 

ADMINISTRATION. 
1. The State Board of Education. 

The administration of the State Common School 
System should be vested in a non-partisan State 
Board of Education, to be composed of not more 
than nine members, a majority of whom shall be 
educators, to be selected for terms of six years, 
these terms to be so arranged that not more than 
two expire in any one year. 

2. The State Superintendent of Education. 

The State Superintendent of Education should 
be elected by the State Board of Education, who 
shall serve as its executive officer for a term of 
four years, and his salary should be fixed by the 
Board. 

In addition to an adequate office force, the State 
Superintendent should have as many assistants as 
may be necessary for the effective administration 
and supervision of the schools. These assistants 
should be nominated by the State Superintendent 
and confirmed by the State Board. In the South- 
ern States the corps should, perhaps, include :— 

(a) A State Inspector of High Schools ; 


less of the 


(b) AStateSupervisor of Elementary Schools ; 


(c) A State Supervisor of Negro Schools ; 

(d) A State Director of Elementary Agri- 
cultural Education ; 

(e) A State Director of Home-making Ac- 
tivities for Girls; 


(f) A State Board of Examiners for Teachers, 
3. The County Board of Education. 

The administration of the County School Sys- 
tem should be vested in a County Board of Edu- 
cation, consisting of not than three nor 
more than nine members, elected by the people 
for terms of six years, these terms to be so ar- 
ranged that not more than two expire in any one 
year. 

4. The County Superintendent of Education. 

The County Superintendent of Education should 
be elected by the County Board and should serve 
as its executive officer for a term of four years. His 
salary should be fixed by this Board. 

The County Superintendent should have a corps 
of assistants commensurate with the school popula- 
tion of his county. These assistants should be 
nominated by the Superintendent and confirmed 
by the County Board. In the typical county the 
corps should include:— 

(a) A County Supervisory Teacher 
Elementary Schools ; 
(b) A County Supervisor of Negro Schools; 
(c) A County Director of Elementary Agri- 
cultural Education ; 
(d) A County Director of Girls’ Home Arts. 
5. The District Trustees. 


less 


for the 


Each school district should have from one to 
three trustees, appointed by the County Board of 
Education, to have charge of the school property 
and to serve in an advisory capacity the County 
Superintendent and the County Board of Educa- 
tion, 

6. The School District. 

The School District should be, in some in- 
stances, a municipality, which may or may not be 
independent of the county 
7. Rural Schools. 


school authorities. 


The Rural Schools deserve emphasis. 
The State and county educational authorities 
should put forth special effort to make them effi 
cient. The following standards are suggested :— 

(a) Each Rural School should 
ten acres of land; 

(b) The should be put to the 
maximum use as a center of the com- 
munity’s life; 


special 


own at least 


schoolhouse 


(c) The school should own an adequate home 
for its principal ; 

(1) The principal should be 
culture; 

(e) Each school 


trained in agri- 
should have at least one 
teacher who has had 
ing in 


a practical train- 
Domestic Science and House- 
hold Economics. 
8. Co-ordination between the State’s Higher In- 
stitutions. 
here should be effective co-ordination between 
the State’s Higher Institutions, either by means ot 
a otate 


means of a State Council of Higher education made 


Board for all of these institutions or by 


up of represent itives of the separate boards. 


[Continued on page 552.) 
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PICTURE STUDY— (IV) 


MARY E,. COTTIN 


HOLY 


NIGHT 


about a who at 


king 
<Ing, 


Plockhurst 
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angate wonld le 
angels would let t per 


When beginning to tell king was born. 


ivity, place the first picture 
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coming of the good king, and a 


One night the shepherd’s son 
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—M. Feuerstein. 


their course food, the lad heard them talking of 
1 king that was expected to come to live there- 


t lived not away, 


ind how he was causing sorrow by his cruel, sel- 
fish acts. Because of this unloved king, the peo- 
ple longed for the coming of a kind and better 
ne. In some way, the lad could not understand 
how—there had been given a promise about the 


’ 


Iso one that the 


lle know as soor 


as the 


as thinking of 


before the children, and later present the second ll this before he fell asleep. When he had been 
at the appropriate place. sleeping for some time he was aroused by the 
To the youngest children tell the following movements of the dog, and raising his head his 
story: Long, long before the long-ago time there eyes were dazzled by a most brilliant light in the 
lived a boy—the son of a shepherd. You know sky. He was frightened til he ticed the shep- 
who he is?—yes, like the man in the picture herds had fallen upon thei et an attitude 
where the sheep are being driven home. (This of reverence (explain), and st at that moment 
' picture is one by Anton Mauve). This boy had he heard such music as he had never before even 
always wished to go to the hills to tend the sheep, dreamed of. Presently the singing ceased, and 
and at last he was large and strong enough to d the light. except that I cht 
so. It was beautiful, he thought, to watch the led \\ 
sheep all day as they moved from place to place epherds prepare 
feeding in the fields and upon the hillside: b staff ed 
most wonderful of all it was to Iie ipon the é . C > the eled 
ground close snuggled against his dog and eve ~ bove 
the mo n and stars steadily make their wa S 
the sk There were strat ve 1 r ve he ‘ Se ir seemed 
in the stillness the o but the ] t t ¢ 5 
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MEZES SELECTED 

President Sidney Edward Mezes of the State 
University of Texas, at Austin, has been elected 
at a salary of $12,000, to the presidency of the Col- 
lege of the City of New York, a position that has 
John H. 
Finley became Commissioner of Education of New 
York State. 


than once spoken of the College of the ( 


been vacant for two years since President 


The Journal of Education has more 
ity of New 
York as offering the greatest opportunity for edu- 
cational service and glory of any educational 1 
stitution in America and has also expressed the 
belief that the present Board of Education of New 
York City intended to select a man who could 
realize the possibilities and give him limitless re- 
sources and adequate freedom for the achieve 

ment. 

To have gone to a state university for the mat 
to have gone to Texas for the leader in New York 
City, were unanticipated turns in the wheel of for- 
tune. 

It was our yreal good luck to be Texas when 
the announcement of the choice was made, to 
been in five cities in the state within the week that 
followed, and the rise of Dr. Mezes from $5,000 t 


$12,000, from the Texas | versity to the leade 


+hip in higher education in America’s metropolis 

vere the unt n topics o miversa While 
Vas a surprise, almost o 1n e tte ( 

ul ( expres Vas one fi e 7 it ( 

wou Cc cg ( ) he eV le 

1 e pres ed 
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CITY AND COUNTRY 


\ll country life is alike in that it 1s. not city 


‘ nA? ] ] ad pe 1 r¢ 

e, and al y lite is alike in that it is not countiy 
I¢€ 

Th ‘ ; - ' 171 

i here thing pure l 1e W Out SKillul 
levotron to its purification, and there is nothing 

: > 
pure 1 the inti unless there 1s culpabie 


Without a perfect sewer system collecting all 


D es eve vhere and carrying them promptly 
na afealy fae aire +} R -o4 : ; 
and salely tar away, death would reign supreme in 
ny cit 
\\ se} sat ©) «lsryiit satu)! f . ; ‘ f 
Without a limitless supply of pure water from far 


iway brought to every nook and corner of the city 
ind supplied to everyone and used by everyone, 
pestilence would sweep any city from the face of 
he earth. 
(Only by the most drastic laws fearlessly enforced, 
iltitudes would perish in cities from want of pure 
and adequate sunlight. 
Only by large expenditure, high scientific skill, 
‘ble statesmanship, and heroic law enforcement 


can a city have adequate pure air, pure water, sun- 
ight, and safe sewerage. 


In the country, contrariwise, the sunlight is 
vithout limit, the air is as pure as the sky is blue, 
the water sparkles like the stars of the heavens, 
and the sewerage is for the enrichment of the 
earth. 

Socially, the parallel is comp ete. -It is as un- 
natural for the country to be impure as for the city 
» be pure, and yet, physically and socially, the 
ountry life has too often sold its heritage for a 
ery small mess of pottage 

Why has the country so often lost its physical 
and social virtue, while the city conserves both 


-@-4-e-@>-e-@ 
+> 4 > 


MAXWELL WINS LONG FIGHT 
Dr. Maxwell has won a final victory in his ap- 
peal trom the resolution of the Board of Educa- 
m on June 12, 1912, with regard to the eligibility 
holders of Licenses 1 and 





to appointment and 
romotion as teachers of the graduating 


the elementary schools. Dr. John H. Finley 


tate commissioner of education, has issued an or- 


ciasses 


der setting aside the resolution of the board and 


See ; a 1 
sta ] [) Maxwell In Nis appeal. 
I +1 aes moat . ¢ 1 : 1 ‘ 
ne early part ot 1912, Thomas W. Church- 
Inder the 1dn Sstratio Presiden Eg- 
erton L. W rop, Jr., offered a resolu which 
, Pi 
as adopted, calling upon Corporation Counsel 
\\ tcon fo i opinion c to the ("3 \ ~ rantar 
i l€ 1 erinten- 
‘ 
r s right to nominate from tablished eligibie 
' ‘ 
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of those Boroughs endured after the adoption of 
the eager charter because it explicitly provides 
that the eligible lists in existence at the time of 
its passage were unaffected.’ 
not * ard of Education, accordingly, -on June 
2, adopted a resolution directing Dr. Max- 
eel al ad the Board of Examiners to comply with 
the Corporation Counsel’s opinion. The City 


1? 


Superintendent promptly appealed from the deci- 
sion to the State Commissioner of Education, as a 
higher authority than the New York Board of Edu 
cation. 

The State Superintendent, on July 6, 1912, 
eranted an order staying all proceedings under 
the decision appealed from, pending the determin- 
ation of the appeal. The board then applied to 
the Supreme Court for a writ restraining all fur- 
This applica- 
by Justice Rudd on December 11, 
1912. The board next took the case to the Apel- 
late Division, which, on January 16, 1914, unani- 
mously affirmed Justice Rudd’s decision. The 
case was carried to the Court of Appeals, which, 
in April last, unanimously affirmed the decision of 
the Appellate Division. The rights of about 3,000 
teachers are involved. Dr. Maxwell may now 
go ahead and nominate from other and later lists 
applicants whose appointments have been deferred 
pending the State Commissioner's 


THE RICHMOND MEETING 


The Richmond meeting, December 9-12, should 
be by far the most vitalizing meeting of the year. 
It is held under the auspices of the National So- 
ciety for the Promotion of Industrial Education, 
Charles A. Prosser, secretary. The conventio 


ther a upon the appeal. 
tion was denied 


decision. 





; unique in the history of conventions. 
Since last May, the society has been conduct- 


ing an industrial and educational survey of Rich- 
mond: the findings of which are to serve asa 
basis for a large part of the discussion at the com- 
ing meeting; thus bringing to focus on Richmond's 
problem, the widest possible co-operative judge- 
ment and advice in determining those forms of 
vocational education which will be best suited to 
its needs. In addition to the school study, the 
survey included analyses of 108 occupations in the 
metal, printing, building and tobacco industries, 
which together with the department stores em- 
ploy over 16,000 workers. Dr. J. A. C. Chand- 
ler, superintendent of schools in Richmond, who 

responsible for having the survey 
made, — “Out of the findings of this survey 


and the re 


one lac 1 
was largely 


ommendations which will come as a 
result of oe meeting of the National Society, 
Richmond expects to develop a program of 
practical education which it will take several vears 
o completely work out.” 


The Richmond Survey and_ this year’s 
Convention of the National Society 
werTe purposely planned: to prove 
the necessity of a knowledge of industrial and 


school conditions in the making of a program 
for industrial education in a city; to show the mae 

tacts about industry and about the schools which 
need to be gathered; to develop a proper method 


r studving the industries and the schools for pur 
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poses of industrial education; to secure the co- 
operation of national and local, public and pri- 
vate agencies in the making of a type survey; to 
make the annual convention of the National So- 
ciety most helpful to a city interested in provid- 


nr “t4~ | .— Cee ot q ] 
ing practical education for its people. 
-0-2-@-e- 2 -o-———___—_——_ 


THE NEXT GENERATION* 


We can recall the appearance of no text-book 








whose coming was more significant than that of 
nm “The Next Generation,” by Mrs. 
rrances Gulick Jewett. We “ontess toa shrinking 


. 1 
tnis book 


from any attempt to teach anything along the line 
} sex hygiene, but this book disarms our criticism. 
It is a delicate, wholesome study in the physiology 
of inheritance. There would seem to be no dan- 
ger of developing sex consciousness from the study 
“ this book. 

he early chapters are sure to produce a pro- 
found impression upon every student as they reveal 
the possibilities of inheritance in thoroughbred 
stock, and in well-bred grains. 


The whole setting 
of the book is on a plane of 


ennobling vision, so 
far removed from the sentimental as to make sex- 
consciousness virtually impossible. 


‘The Next Generation” By Mrs. Frances Gulick Jewett 
Price, 75 Cents. Cloth. Lilustrated. Boston: Ginn and Compa ny 


__- 
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ROBERT J. BURDETTE 

Robert J. Burdette died at his home in Pasadena, 
on November 19. This announcement will recall 
memories to a host of friends of his in all parts of 
the country, but it carries me back near forty 
vears when I first met him in July, 1875, in Bufling- 
ton. He was the real thing then. He was not 
an orator, preacher, or lecturer but just Bob Bur- 
dette of the Burlington 





Hawk Eve. I have met 
him often since then, have visited with ] 

wee small hours, have often heard him lecture and 
preach and he was always i ] 
I never knew Bob Burdette as he w: 





group of newspaper men were his guests at Bur- 
lington, when his office was typical of such dens 
forty years ago, when he bubbled over with wit 
and humor every minute, when every word came 
white hot without a moment’s meditat: 
2-*-@-2-o-2- 

RE-ORGANIZATION OF HIGH SCHOOL FOR BOYS 

Si uperil itendent Charles =. Foos, Re iding, 
Pennsylvania, has evolved a scheme for high ol 


work that is sure to attract wide attention. 
The scheme in the re-organization of the High 
School for Boys is to eliminate all waste time— 


general, lunch, study, and exercise periods; to be- 





gin at 8.30 a. m., with forty-five minute periods 
having as many peri iS aS 1S necessat to assign 
» €a teacher seve teacning periods and one 
€ rd off for lunch to ay tE ~hers 1 pI port yn 
to the number of periods occupied, with a minimum 


of seven periods; to permit a lunch period f 
teachers and pupils at anv vacant period | 
11.30 and 1 o'clock each day; + 


that pupils reciting the first period in the morning 





will not have a recitation the last period in the af- 
ternoon; to assign all pupils to a desk the buil 


ing and then have pupils move from classroom to 
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study-hall without returning lesk until dis- 


missal; to re-arrange assembly hall, if necessary, 


sO as tO seat more pupils; to have study-nall for 


pupils not reciting, where they may be taught to 


study; to have two regular assemblies of pupils 
each week; to have either the principal or vice- 
principal on duty at all times d g sessions, 

It will be seen by this pian tha ere may be an 
indefinite number of scho veriods per day and 
that this plan solves the problem vercrowding 


in the hieh scl l for me vears ft sme 
In the nhign schoo! tor some Vvear-s » come. 


a - 0-0 Ho @-e- a 


CLEAN TEXT-BOO 


] . ” ae ‘ > a 
Mienic age nothing 1s more 


In this hy vital than 


cleanliness, and nowhere in school lite is cleanli- 
ness more vital than in text-books that are passed 
down from class to class. It is claimed upon what 
appears to be absolutely reliable authority that 
Miss Frances Moraff, a teacher Public School 
7, Chrystic and Hester streets, New York City, had 


ot old school 


1 


a serious illness contracted by the use 
books. 

Naturally, this has ar interest far and 
panicky, but 
to keep text- 
be kept clean that are 
There should be health authori- 
ties to pronounce upon every book, 


used much 


near. There is no occasion to get 


every possible care should be taken 
books clean, and none can 
used over long. 
stating when it 
has passed the stage of relative saiety. 


~ , a 


COMMERCIAL COURSE AT SALEM 


The State Normal School at Salem, 





Massachu- 
has the best course for 
the 


idmitted to the 


setts, so far as we know, 


training teachers of commercial branches in 
United tates. No 
course who has not the same high school prepara- 


and 


one Will ec 


1 


lleges, 


tion as is required for entrance to c¢ 
the course is three years, in tw 

they get a stiff c 
gogy. In addition to thorough mastery of book- 
keeping, shorthand, typewriting and commercial 
arithmetic, they get an 
commercial geography and commercial law. 


are well informed on all matters pertaining to com- 


vears of which 
7 7 


uurse in psychology and peda- 


elaborate equipment in 


They 


activities, 
teaching the subject, and have much technical s 
in the work of the subject. 

o-0-@-0- o-0- 
OREGON ENTERPRISE 


the high schools ot 


mercial life and inspired with zeal for 


1-311 
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The 
make all the furniture for 
the Panama-Pacific Exposition to be held in 


pupus ol 


the Oregon building at 


Francisco next year and the pupils in the manual 


training department of the Salem High School will 
make the blue prints for the same. The furniture 


for all of the five rooms of the fair commissions, 


Qeneral recep- 


tion room an > dining room will be made by 


high schoo! pupils and each s han f the state witl 
be assigned i cert 1in number fF nieces co that the 
work from all of the high schools of the state w 
make up one unit 


Nearly every state superintendent who \ 
candidate tor re-elect 
and in the electio1 


case Of tailure 


OF 
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LEONARD E. REIBOLD 


Mir. Leonard | Reibo ssista m oe! 
c ce LSUS é € \ t ) S ) the 
Amer! 1 book | i F \] iV eve o, 
Novem JE 20 LI Te rie ess 

\i1 Re y d Was DO \ ¢ I i € be re 
tne rmatio ) Ame Lomp Vv, ne 
Vas asso ed W e % ig 1S€ t A. S 
1» . 
parnes LO t His suallV SUCCESS 
experience in field fice rk brought him 
ea recognitior vethe repeatedly in- 
reased responsib pecause Of his extensive 

vyledo his busi - 

K eaqge or ed ) ys 1s DUSsINeSsS 
saa ‘4.5 aid sia 1s 3 +] ] 
sagacity, and his genial personality, his death takes 
trom the school book work a valued and much re- 
specter ngeure. 
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SOME VITAL QUERIES 





Dr. W. H. Heck, University of Virginia, is at- 

: 
empting lea some rea important things 
ibout the home-study of pupils. Here are three 
questions, the importance of which cannot be over- 


emphasized. 


1. Do you generally study in a quiet room or 
in one where | 


better at 


3. Would you rather have your present school 
] with more time for study at school, or 


shorter, with less time for study at school, or about 
it now 1s? 
+ ——————. —-#- © -0- -0-@ -e ——______-_—_ 


CHURCHILL IN OREGON 


State Superintendent Churchill of Oregon had 
» Opposition in or out of the party. <A notable 


tribute to an official who has succeeded in succeed 


remarkably popular man. 


e , -~ 
> . 4 > 


CASE IN ARIZONA 


State Superintendent C. O. Case of Arizona won 





his re-election over Mrs. Rose Ix rebs by 13.858 or 
LOO 


‘ A “4 * » 11 - < : a. 
9.876 over all other candidates. 


more than per cent. above her vote, and by 


The Wisconsin appropriation for 
work ts $175,000 a vear. It 


enrolled in the University 


extra normal 
reaches more students 
than are proper. Al- 


1 


rst every conceivable subject is taught 


(On November third Californians voted $1,S800.000 
rr Dulldings ir the State [ vers 
ub] s 1S nus have l € ad spirit 
never a exc S1O SCNE € 
, 
Wan laS one the es ( ) € 
1 17 a + 
Mali laWS Ol a Ss co 
Vit yu é S 9 e 
ex pre 
etTe ( 1 
- 
National Education Associatio Oakland 


California, August 16 to 22. 
February 22-26, Department of 
ence, Cincinnati. 
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PICTURE STUDY 


Continued from page 54 


to pause over a most common looking building. 
Could this be the place where a King was to be 
found? they wondered and decided that they must 
at least look within for 
directly 


shepherd, 


surely the star shone 
over it. he lad crept s ritly behind the 
the dog close and look 


Ol 


1 
at his heels, 


ing about saw a very bright light at one side 


the barn-like place. As his eyes became accus- 
tomed to the very clear light he noticed some ani- 
mals, and beyond a rack holding 


for hay—a 





CHRISTMAS.—Jan Steen 


woman; so beautiful a one he had never before 
seen, or even heard of. She was holding with 
exquisite tenderness a baby about and from whom 
streamed the light that lighted the whole place, 
so that one could see as in the daytime. 

Behind the wonderful Mother stood a man— 
grave, strong and full of protecting love. As the 
shepherds moved nearer and nearer the Mother 
and Child, the lad in knew that the 
Baby was that King for whom the people had 
waited. 

Only a tiny Baby—even as the lad himself had 
once been—but such a Baby that all who gazed 
upon Him became enfolded in profound peace and 
deep love. 

Since that the knowledge ol 
the and joy of right living which the 
coming of the Child gave to the world has been 
celebrated upon Christmas-day—His birthday. 

With the older pupils there may be developed 


some way 


wondrous time 


comfort 


descriptions of each of the religious pictures by 
that they volunteer to tell what they 
see; what forms the groups; how 


suggesting 
the treatment 


of light accents the most important units, and 


how the artists have preserved balance through 
the pose and grouping. 


Usually a more beautiful conception of the 
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: k ured uf the pic 
analyzed, their pictorial beauty being 
ac epted 


entiment it relies 


. ul Wor! ! da 


simply as the means of expressing the 
story depicted. 

lhe last picture—“Christmas” (Jan Steen)— 
be especially appropriate to use with those 


children in whom pictures of religious character 


will 


arouse no teeling of reverence. As the spirit of 
mirth and tun predominate the question form of 
developing the “reading 


? 
~ ‘ 


of the picture” 
brought into use with the pupils. 
this 


ple? 


may be 
Of what does 
pictures Where are the peo- 
In what part of the house? Who are all 
the people? It’s a large family, isn’t it? What is 
each person doing? Can't you guess what morn- 
ing it is? Now you know what each is doing. 
What sort of gilts are these? Why is that shoe 
on the floor? ‘hose children not only hang up 
leave their where St. Nick 
can fill them also. Do you notice what a “queer 
face’ big brother “has put on?’ He is a regular 
tease—he doesn't mean to make the other chil- 
dren feel badly but—sometimes they cry because 
he teases so long at a time. 


seem tO ve a 


stockings but shoes 


St. Nicholas is sup- 
leave such teasers a bundle of switches 
(explain), and you can see the one left for big 
brother is a pretty large one. Mother will hang 
it up see it. Let’s hope it will 
help him to remember that the other children do 
not enjoy his tease-nonsense. Didn't Santa leave 
him anything else? Mother has gifts for him— 
but before letting him know about them she 
wishes to teach him that it is not pleasant to be 
teased and laughed at. Now 


p sed to 


where he can 


each of yau may 
choose which person’s presents you would like to 
talk about. After this expression, 
teacher may repeat Clement C. Moore’s “Visit 
From St. Nicholas.” If the pupils are taught 
this old-fashioned rhyme-story it will be a delight 
for all time for them. 

The older pupils will describe the scene as that 


free the 


of a family gathering on 


the best-loved holiday 
of the 


year. Locate the aged couple, because 


from that point they can best enjoy the “goings 


yn’; the mother and father take a more active 
part as naturally they should, while each of the 


children is placed in such relation to the others 
a ie as : 


duces pictorial Narmony and disVU SnOW> 


them as a child group would naturally be disposed 
when examining their gifts. Notice the play of 


light upon those faces which are to be first 
noticed, and the bringing out of others by the 
clever trick of white-banding mother’s cap, of 


about the throat. 
this old Dutch master’s great gift to 
represent many figures in a scene, and yet have 


It was 


4] ea Se ee e lack 
not the slgntest sugges n ol crowding, or lack 
r room; apparently it wouldn’t be possible to 


ymit a ngure, or change the position, Or pose so 


well does the scene appeal as a finished whole. 


art&t’s 


wife’s 


This picture is supposed to represent the 





family, which i cluded in its circle his 


mother and father. 
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BASIS OF A STATE SCHOOL SYSTEM 


(Continued from Page 546) 


FINANCE. 

The State, the county, and the school district 
should each supply a proper quota of the funds 
for the maintenance of the lhe 
tax should be levied by the legislature, the count) 
tax by the County board of 
district tax by the vote of its people. 

The apportionment of the State’s total revenue 
should be upon the percentage basis, and educa 
tion should regularly have a certain percentage 
approximately forty per cent. to fifty per cent. 

The elementary schools should regularly receive 
from fifty per cent. to fiity-five per cent. oi the 
State’s total educational funds. The 
of their income should be obtained 
county or district taxes. 

The high schools should regularly have from 
fifteen per cent. to eighteen per cent. of the State's 
total educational funds. The other funds of these 
schools should come from the proceeds of local 
county or district taxes. 

The State’s higher institutions, since they cannot 


schools. State 


Education, an@ the 


remaindet 


from local 


receive revenue from local taxes, should regularly 
have from thirty-five per cent. to forty per cent. ot 
the State’s total educational funds. 

This report of which a few sections on finance 
are omitted here was adopted by the C 
the Southern Educational Association and pre 
sented to the Conference at its 
Louisville, April 10, 1914, 
Committee, 


muinci Ol 


final session. 
by the Chairman of the 
Conference Dr. Charles Lee Raper. 
It was received without objection. 
Conference (| 


Public Schools: 


ommittee on a State System oft 


Charles Lee Raper, Chapel Hill, 


N. C., Chairman, T. J. Coates, Frankfort, Ky., Se- 
cretary; Mrs. B. B. Munford, Richmond, Va.; 
J. F. Marsh, Charleston, W.Va.; T. J. 
Woofter, Athens, Ga.; A. A. Murphree, 


Gainesville, Fla.; Clarence Poe, Raleigh, N. C.: 
F. M. McKee, Versailles, Ky.; T. F. Peck, Nash- 
ville, Tenn.; W. W. Long, Clemson College, S. C.; 
J. Kirk Jackson, Montgomery, Ala.; W. H. Smith, 
Jackson, Miss.; L. W. Wilkinson, Walker, La.; 
W. F. Tate, Camden, Ark.: 


Texas. 


J. S. Kerr, Sherman, 
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THE MAKING OF PLAY EQUIPMENT BY 
CONVICTS 
HENRY CURTIS 
Olivet, Michigan 
During the last two years the states W is- 
consin and Nebraska have passed laws requiring 
that the work of the convicts shall be devoted to 
municipal and state undertakings. This seems to 
be in line with the general trend of feeling in the 
country, for the contract labor system has proven 
to be a menace to the free labor and not to yield 
an appropriate return to the states. 

(here are always a certain proportion of the 
trusty inmates of penitentiaries who should be 
placed on farms or who should work on the roads 
of the state; but these never represent more than 
thirty or forty per cent. of those inside of prison 
walls. Over and above those who could be 
trusted for work of this kind, the State of Michi- 
gan has far more than enough to make all of the 
supplies such as baseballs, volley balls, basketballs, 
tennis balls and rackets, and the like, that are 
needed by the children of the state. 

A considerable part of these supplies should go 
directly to the schools for the deaf, the blind, the 
state reform school, the state orphan asylum, and 
the state asylums for the insane, but far the larger 
part should naturally go to the school systems for 
the use of the children on the 
during physical training or play period. 

It is impossible to say at present just how large 
a proportion of the cities of the country are al- 
ready furnishing to the children these supplies that 
are necessary for their play, but there are probably 
one or two hundred cities, and certainly every 
city will have to do so before there can be any 
efficient 


school grounds 


organization of play in connection with 
uur school systems. A communal 
It is meaningless as individual property 
If a boy brings it to school, it is batted to pieces 
by seventeen other boys all of whom get as much 
of it and he 
to furnish baseballs to the 


baseball is 
property. 


good as he does, cannot be expected 
\ proper 
of play cannot be secured on the grounds 


our schools 


~ ] 

school. 
amount 
1 


or our municipal grounds, unless 


+1, nnii or frarniclh ld 
these supphies are fur ished. 1 


The poor chil 
in the cities are never able to buy them, and even 
the better-to-do children will not furnish them for 
the other children to use. 

The cost of a baseball, basketball, volley ball and 


rer 


4-o~ 





Nothing endures but personal qualities. 
What do you think endures? 
Do you think a great city endures? 


> 


Or a tee ning manufacturing state? or a prepared constitution? or the best built steamships? 
Or hotels of granite and iron? or any chef-d’oeuvres of engineering, forts, armaments? 
Away! these are not to be cherished for themselves, 


They fill their hour, the dancers dance, the musicians play for them, 
The show passes, all does well enough of course, 


All does very well till one flash of defiance. 


A great city is that which has the greatest men and women, 
If it be a few ragged huts it is still the greatest city in the whole world. 


“What Endures?’’— Walt Whitman. 
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most other supplies of this kind is nearly all labor 
cost or profit. Not more than five or twenty per 
cent., certainly, is for materials or transportation. 
There is a surplus of labor in penitentiaries, so this 
seems in every way a suitable work for the in- 
mates. 

When I was at Marquette last summer, I found 
that the prisoners were largely making 
The lumber had to be shipped in, sawed, crates 
made, knocked apart, packed, and shipped across 
for use in connection with different 
industries. From a half to nine-tenths of the en- 
tire cost was due to transportation and handling. 
But a six dollar basketball could be sent almost 
anywhere in the country for five cents, and there 
will be almost no expense of handling the materials 
either to or from the prison. 

There are no_ unions in connection with the 
making of athletic supplies so far as I am aware, 
and Spalding has almost a complete monopoly of 
the field. 


crates. 


the country 
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most convicts still feel kindly toward children 
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It is doubtful if any occupation could be found 
for prisoners which would meet with a better re- 
from of them 
enthusiastic students probably, and 


sponse them, because while many 


were not very 


have no great interest in the welfare of society 


1 


i= 





It seems probable that the eq! ld be 
furnished directly from the penitentiaries to the 
cities for from one-half to one-quarter of what is 


now being paid for these same supplies, and that 
there would still be a far better profit to the pris 
ons than they are now making. It should not be 
difficult to secure a sufficient number of orders by 
writing to the superintendents of all of our city 
school systems and securing their lers directly 
But there should be a sufficient demand for such 
supplies in connection with our existing state i 

stitutions to make a beginning worth while 1d 


very interesting as an experiment. 





The Jew andthe Greek have, forthe Western world, been the two great peoples of the 
Soul—the one pleading for the beauty of holiness, the other for the holiness of beauty. 
—Charles Fleischer, Leader of the Sunday Commons, Boston. 





EDUCATION EXERCISE 
JANE A. STEWART 

[Figures given in this exercise might be placed upon 
the blackboard.] 

Boy (representing “Uncle Sam’’) soliloquizes—Well, 
here’s the opening of another school year. Now, more 
than 18,000,000 public school children come back to 

children of 

Let me see. 
latest 


children of 


That is not the whole number of 
the United States. O, 
Here are the 


. ] 
school. 


school age in no! 
census 


school 


(Pulls out a notebook). 
figures. “The estimated 
age (five to eighteen) was 25,167,445 on June 30, 1912, 
an increase of 421,883 over the previous year.” 


number of 


Spirit of Education (a girl)—Pretty good, is it not, 


Uncle Sam, that we have so many children in school? 
Uncle Sam—Well, it might be worse. But I 


help wondering where those seven million children are 


cannot 


who are in the public schools? All at work are 
they? 


Spirit of 


not 
Education— O, no. Many are in 
schools. And, probably, many are at work, as you 


tear, who should be in school. But here c 


sory education who ought to be able to tell us something 
about it. 

Compulsory Education (in uniform)—Things 
better in the line of getting children to go to school 
whose parents often would rather have them go _ to 
work. Yet there are still six states without any com 
pulsory attendance laws. That is, nobody cares in those 
States, whether the parents do or not 1e children g 
no schooling 

Uncle Sam—Dea ne, that 1s bad We mu s 
re h th ste 

{ my | Y \ 
the M re 4 e tot 
ront ely with a make h tate a 
eader in this 

l S iting 1 t [ t the 


0 0-00 @ e-— 


average daily attendance was only 73.2 per ( he 
public school children And the figures show 
average total schooling for each child is only 1,17 
instead of 1,620 days which is little enough for any cl 
Spirit of Education— There is much to improve 
this line. However, do not | liscouraged for the pub- 
lic schools are doing better worl ry year. And 
year sees new growth. 
Uncle Sam—That is true. L g 
instance. Enter kindergarten 
Kindergarten (may be decorat vith paper cutting, 
veay gy, etc smiles cheerfully sTOW g! e 
ergarten is growing! Let me give you rm $ 
l Sa y y 
figures 
Kindergarten In 1903 a l > ; 
ver 4,000 kindergartens in about ) cities and \ g 
! lling 200,000 children. That is considered a rg 
number. 
Spirit of | $ 
Kindergarten—T*« rs é 
ible | 8 g T 
" wm) ’ 
{ — —" ! 
Ki garte 
ne \\ XN | 
Mic g > \\ < < 9 
>I re 
~ Y tw 
I | } 
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the busy work of the kindergarten and reaching out into 
manual training. 

Secondary Education—The high school too, is getting 
better all the time. It is not going to lose its high 
place. There are recent changes which make the high 
school stand out big in the line from kindergarten to 
University. 
ing teachers. Some college work is now being done in 
the high school. Junior high schools have been intro 
duced. All the year are proposed. As to 
figures? At last report there were 13,268 high schools 
with 1,246,827 students in the United States. 


In many states, high schools are now train- 


schools 


Uncle Sam—The growth in high schools has been 
greatest in country districts, I believe 

Rural Education—Yes, because people have been 
thinking about the needs of the country. Better rural 
schools is the good watch word everywhere. Twenty- 


four states now have special state supervisors who give 
their time to the improvement of the country schools. 
Uncle Sam—Here are 


some interesting representa 
tions, manual, 


industrial and vocational education. 
Manual Training—Manual training is always on the 
forward march. New manual training high schools as 
well as those of lower grades are being started every 
year. 
Industrial 


front. 


Education—Industrial education is in the 
In Pennsylvania, you see the latest that has been 
done by public school leaders to provide needed train- 
ing for trades. 

Vocational Education—Vocational education is really 
industrial education, but it includes more. It embraces 
guiding scholars to study the things most needed and 
helping them in their choice of a special work in life. 
In almost every state there is a buzz and stir over voca- 
tional education. Some states (like New York, New 
Jersey, Pennsylvania, Wisconsin and 
Indiana,) have been giving state aid to vocational 
education. Many cities (like New Orleans, New York, 
Cincinnati) have been making a survey, or study of the 
needs and conditions. This work is often done by 
chamber of commerce and other volunteer bodies. 

The Spirit of Education—The story is a bright one 
of all that is being done for vocational training and for 
commercial and agricultural education. 

Higher Education (in cap and gown) 


Massachusetts, 


the 


The colleges 
and universities also make a splendid showing, and new 
efforts are constantly being made for and by them, es- 
pecially for and by state institutions. 

Spirit of Education—Here comes special education. 

Special Education—Special education is going on well 
The public schools are opening each year in new places, 
to train the delinquent and defective, the 


children \ now 


exceptional 
number of universities 
School gardens, 
playgrounds and vocational classes are 


train teachers 


for exceptional children. summer 


now provided in 
many cities. 
Medical Inspection and Health 


spection and health teaching 


Te ich ne 
hand in 


a rapid rate during the past year 


Medical in 
hand and have 
The latest 


the teeth 


grown at 


thing in health teaching is the care of Every 


W here school 


houses are being made sanitary 


and play 


grounds are being enlarged. Medical inspection is now 


compulspry in New York state. The common drinking 
cup has been forbidden in schools in many states 
Moral Training—Moral training has been steadily 


growing in the public schools, and there are many 


ditterent 


plans for teaching morals from which teachers 
can choose, uch as pictures or stories, or organized 
chool tte The latter ~P cialls t¢ ich patrioti mM 
md good ¢ en hip 
social Cente 1 ‘ il centet movement whicl 
has bec tablished in Wisconsin, has 1 
reached o aon ail Bats ot the. Northy c 
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fairs have been greatly increased in number in Oregon 
and elsewhere. 

Uncle Sam—The United States does more and more 
for public education each year, through its Indian ser- 
vice; its army and navy departments; and the United 
States Bureau of Educati everybody in- 


on which keeps 
formed about educational 


advance, and often points the 


way for new endeavors. The newest ideas are promoted 
such as the use of educational motion pictures, the sur- 
vey and efficiency. 

Motion Pictures (with camera)—The “movies” are 
getting into the schools very fast, and the obstacles now 
in the way of their greater use are fast being removed 


The motion picture with the phonograph will soon be 
regarded as a necessary part of the pul lic school 


equip- 
ment. 


Survev (with field glass)—The surv: dea has forged 
ahead very fast the past year. Did vou know about that 
Ohio survey of last year? It proved a wonderful suc 
cess. Many suggestions have come from it. And the 
other states are doing work of this order for the im 


provement of the schools 


Efficiency—The efficiency idea has also kept well in the 
lead the past year; for it is very close to the great idea 
of “survey.” Every educational work and plan are now 
put to the test as to costs and results so that the most 


may be had from them. 
Cee Oe oes 
THE TOO NEW NEW 
A. DUNCAN YOCUM 
University of Pennsylvania 
Partly through the elective system partly in 
reaction from it, partly as a concession to voca- 
tional specialization, but even re largely 
through the influence of graduate school training 
upon college teaching, a tendet -y to concentra- 
tion upon a few academic subjects has set in, which 


z 4 1 
is more af a menace to democratic culture than the 


old classical course itself. 

If the mastery of mathematics and the ancient 
languages, as elementary wholes, long required of 
all, involved the certain memorizing of technical 
details, useless both in every-day life and habit 
formation, it, at the same time, compelle noral 
and intellectual habits which, if not economically 
ensured elsewhere, can not be bought too deat 
If limitation of culture to the studv of Greek an 
Latin literatures made iris ra i excluded 
it from broad fields of modern thought and ex- 
perience, it ensured more man led contact with 
the spiritual inheritance he e than either the 
elect ve SVST¢ he re ersiste wade? 
specialization eine S¢ ze ) i S ant te 

The ae CT! ea ( ) Cr da e l 

ition on the side ( { c s tailure 
{ mmpel vha S 1s pel 

istencv in the development of tastes a deal 
through cumulative impression, its lack of the drill 
ind continuity adequate to the build up of per- 
manently essential habit and svstem, 1 uilure to 
ensure the onditions favorable to veneral ippli- 

l m1: a d ever ] ( id \ d 1a] t d Val Oo € 
le« nN eces ( I each leat er. 
l ( la ( 

i t 
el 1 d el ( Te AL | ( | 
\dadr« ctl N te neetl ) Jepa 
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NOTEWORTHY NEW BOOKS 





ALTERNATE EXERCISES IN 
INTRODUCTORY FRENCH 
PROSE COMPOSITION 


By Victor E. Francois, Ph. D., Asso- 
ciate Professor of French, College of 
the City of New York. 


25 Cents 


A new edition of this popular book, 
with new sets of questions and fresh ma- 
terial for Grammar Drill and English Ex- 
ercises. Also questions on the texts of 
Part 11, which were not included in the 
old edition. Still another new feature is 
an English-French vocabulary. 





AGRICULTURAL EDUCATION 
FOR TEACHERS 


By G. A. Bricker, Assistant Professor of 
Agricultural Education, Ohio State 
University. 


80 Cents 


The result of long experience, ob- 
servation and study in this special field. 
It indicates briefly but clearly the proper 
course to pursue in teaching agriculture 
and will be equally helpful to the norma] 
student, the active teacher, the superin- 
tendent, or the professor of agricultural 
education. 





A GERMAN GRAMMAR 


By CyHarvues Harris, Professor of Ger- 


man, Western Reserve University. 
$1.00 


A grammar for students who already 
have some acquaintance with German. It 
takes up first the inflections of the lan- 
guage, then its syntax and lastly the form- 
ation and derivation of words. The stand- 
ard of usage considered is good present- 
day prose. Illustrative examples from 
many sources are freely used. 





ESSENTIALS OF ENGLISH— 
FIRST BOOK 


By Henry C. Pearson, Principal, and 
Mary F. Krireuwey, Instructor, Hor- 


ace Mann Elementary School, New 


York. 
40 Cents 


While prominence is given to oral 
work, written work is also emphasized. 
Many picture studies give opportunity 
for training in observation as well as in 
invention and imagination. Punctua- 
tion, capitalization, and elementary 
grammar are presented in their natural 
settings. The illustrative material is 
new and fresh. 





AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


NEW YORK 


BOSTON ATLANTA 


CINCINNATI 


CHICAGO 


SAN FRANCISCO SEATTLE 
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THE STORY OF DARTMOUTH. By Wilder Dwight 
Quint. With illustrations by John Albert Seaford. 
Boston: Little, Brown & Co. Cloth. 279 pages. 
Price, $2.00. 

Dartmouth men do not need to be told the story of 
their Alma Mater. They know the history of their insti- 
tution in the main, how it has grown from the “Indian 
_ Charity School” of the Colonial days to a national col- 
lege of enviable reputation; but it is safe to say that few 
of them are acquainted with all the facts and legends 
which Wilder Ouint has gathered for the first popular 
and complete “storv’ of Dartmouth. It is not unnatural 
that a good newspaper man should be the author of such 
a volume. 

In the first 150 pages he recounts what is perhaps the 
most remarkable period in the history of the college, the 
travels of the founders in New England, England and 
Europe “to encourage the school,” the selection of its 
indisputably fitting motto “Vox Clamantis in Deserto,” 
and the other events while the college was getting un- 
der way. He tells of the famous “case” in a way which 
will give many their first clear knowledge of the _ re- 
nowned civil war within the confines of the college. 

In the last five chapters Mr. Quint analyzes “the great 
awakening” of the last twentv years which has brought 
Dartmouth into the front rank of Eastern colleges with 
such remarkable strides, and he points out that the 
evolution from what he calls the “iron” age to the 
“golden” age was quite natural as a result of the aims, 
the ideals, the spirit and the location of the institution. 

The last two chapters make the book particularly use- 
ful to those who want to know what Dartmouth is to- 
day or to show others its attractiveness—“What Men 
Do at Dartmouth,” and “Why Men Go to Dartmouth.” 





STORIES FROM WAGNER. By J. Walker McSpad- 
den, author of Stories from Chaucer. Stories from 
Dickens, etc. With sixteen illustrations in color by 
H. Heindrich and F. Lecke. New York: Thomas Y. 
Crowell Company. 8 volumes. Ill. Cloth. 282 
pages. Price, $1.50 net. ; 

The tales which are put forth under the above heading 
form much of the material which Richard Wagner used 
as a basis-around which he writes the music of his great 
operas. The stories cover all of his grand operas but 
are not here written in the order in which the operas 
first apneared. In these stories, while the spirit of the 
oricinal is closely followed and often the exact words 
are quoted, the author has not deemed it best to follow 
the argument too closely. He has, therefore, followed 
simplicity and directness in preference to some of the 
involved plots and symbolic actions of the operas. The 
book is intended especially for young people, and ought 
to give them the interest and enthusiasm which belongs 
to the songs and legends of the earlier ages. 

The art of the printer and the beautifully colored 
plates add much to the charm of the work. 





A BRIEF SUMMARY OF GERMAN GRAMMAR. 
By E. V. Greenfield (Purdue University). Boston: 
D. C. Heath & Co. Cloth. 64 pages. Price, 30 
cents, 

This book is the kind of grammatical text many 
teachers have been seeking for years. It contains in 
compact form the essentials of German grammar 6 ar- 
ranged in such a way as to give a comprehensive view of 
the entire subject without the confusing influence of 
masses of detail and examples. The book is not in- 
tended for use as a German grammar, but as a supple- 
ment thereto during the first two years, and as a basis 
for review. 

Not the least important part of the book is the Be- 
ginner’s Vocabulary, appended to the Summary, con- 
sisting of 1,000 selected words arranged in natural 
groups and intended to develop a large and efficient 
vocabulary. he planning and execution of the whole 
work are excellent. 


A HANDBOOK OF EXPOSITION. By R. A. Jel- 
liffe, Associate Professor of English in Oberlin Col- 
lege. New York: The Macmillan Company. Clot! 
222 pages. Price, 90 cents net. 

The main types of exposition are dearly discussed from 
very helpful and in some cases novel points of view in 
Mr. Jelliffee’s new handbook. Each form is considered 
both as peculiar to itself, and also as representative of a 
more inclusive division of discourse. The more general 
principles of composition, therefore. as well as the prin- 
ciples of exposition have been brought to. bear simul- 
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taneously upon each type. The illustrative specimens of 
forms of exposition are of the accepted sort and serve 
their purpose; the appendix of student’s themes should 
prove intensely useful for both students and their in- 
structor. 


TEACHING CHILDREN TO READ. By Paul 
Klapper, Ph. D., College of the City of New York. 
New York: D. Appleton & Co. Cloth. 212 pages. 
Price, $1.25. 
In this day, when most methods are prepared in 

tabloid form, it is quite unusual to find a presentation of 

the teaching of reading in a book so complete and ela- 
borate that a publisher dares to put a price of $1.25 on 
the book. The special feature of this book is the mar» 
velous confidence of Dr. Klapper in his power to umpire 
the game of-methods as played pedagogically by the 

Ward Rational Method, the Farnham Sentence Method, 

the Margaret McCloskey Story Method, the Emma K. 

Gordon Comprehensive Method, the Rebecca S. Pol- 

lard Synthetic Method, the Maud Summer’s Method, 

the Spaulding and Bryce Aldine books, the Harvey and 

Hix Horace Mann books, the Skinner, Ettinger and 

Burchill, Progressive Road to Reading, the Ellen Ken- 

yon—Warner Culture—Natural Method, and the Coe 

and Christie Story Hour Readers. 





STORIES OF THE GOLDEN AGE. By Mary Gooch 
Anderson. New York: The Macmillan Company. 
Cloth. 16 mo. 281 pages. Price, 40 cents. 

Here is a group of twenty-eight short stories from the 
mythological age, and narrated in a most pleasing 
style by a capable writer. Here one may find “Mount 
Olympus and the Gods,” “Minerva and Her Contest 
With Arachne,” “The Oracle of Apollo,” “Hercules,” 
“Phaeton in the Sun Chariot,” “Leander Swims the 
Hellespont,” “Atlanta’s Race,” and others equally fas- 
cinating to the child’s imaginative mind. The book be- 
longs to the Macmillans’ “Everychild’s Series,” and one 
of the most recent additions thereto. The work is also 
happily illustrated. 

PROGRESSIVE SCHOOL CLASSICS. By various 
authors, Chicago: Beckley-Cardy Company. In 
pamphlet form with paper cover. Price, 5 cents each. 
A bundle of well-known stories in verse and prose, by 

emminent writers. Here is “The Man Without a Coun- 
try,” by Edward Everett Hale; “Enoch Arden,” by 
Tennyson; “The Legend of Sleepy Hollow,” and “Rip 
Van Winkle,” by Washington Irving; “The King of the 
Golden River,” by Ruskin; “Evangeline,” and “The 
Courtship of Miles Standish,” by Longfellow: and “The 
Great Stone Face,” by Hawthorne. It is an admirable 
selection of stories that never grow old, and can never 
be outgrown. And a brief biographical sketch of each 
author is a valuable addition of work. A little picture of 
each author prefaces the text. At the price at which 
they are published they are within everybody's reach, 
and the mind and bookshelf are enriched by their 
presence and perusal. 

SCIENCE AND RELIGION:—THE RATIONAL 
AND SUPERRATIONAL. By Professor Cassius J. 
Keyser of Columbia University. New Haven, Conn.: 
Yale University Press. 12 mo. Cloth. 78 pages. 
Price, 75 cents. 

A very interesting and valuable discussion on the sub- 
ject of a realm beyond the rational, which is the basis 
and source of the religious emotions. It is an address 
before the Phi Beta Kappa Alumni of New York and 
vicinage. The author endeavors to suggest and stimu- 
late a new way of thinking about old things that have 
come to be of universal interest. He makes no attempt 
to harmonize the relations of science and religion, for in 
his judpment they each have their own distinctive 
province, though not necessarily antagonistic to each 
other. Religion, to him, is chiefly associated with what 
is above and beyond the rational and logical. And in 
this super-realm it has its own place and _ justification. 
His argument is well worth careful perusal, being well 
written, and to many will be convincing. 

NED BREWSTER’S CARIBOU HUNT By 
Chauncey J. Hawkins of Jamaica Plain, Mass. Bos- 
ton: Little. Brown & Co. 12 mo. Cloth. 308 pages. 
Price, $1.20 net. 

In this delightful book, Mr. Hawkins is found on 2 
new nature-study and hunting experience, this time 
along the rushing Gander River in the wilds of New- 
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WHY NOT BOOKS FOR CHRISTMAS? 








Mac FALL’S HISTORY OF PAINTING 

‘Easily the best thing in art in many a day.” 

Here you will find the story of the lives and 
achievements of the Masters from Cimabue to Sar- 
gent, pictured‘by onewho knows, ina style simple. 
vivid, and picturesque. 

Not only is the text simple and direct, but the 
arrangement of the different chapters and the 
development of Art inthe different countries and 


periods is so classified as to be understood by even 
the most casual reader. 


In addition to the text the work contains beauti- 
ful facsimile colored reproductions of over 200 of the 


world’s greatest masterpieces, as well as numerous 
Charts and maps. 


A History of Painting 


BY 
HaLpane MacFatt 


Complete in eight large quarto volumes 
bound in silk cloth. 


Arranged as follows; 


Vol. 1 The Renaissance in Central Italy 

“2 The Renaissance in Venice 

“3 The Later Italians and the 
Genius of Spain 

“4 The Renaissance in the North 
and the Flemish Genius 

“5 The Dutch Genius 

“* 6 The French Genius 

“7 The British Genius 

“8 The Modern Genius 


Send for Booklet and Circular 





A BOOK FOR ' 
THE BOY, the ———————— 
boy's big brother, 
the boy’s father, 
uncle, yes, for the 
boy’s sister ; in fact 
a book for the 
whole family. 

LET ME EX-. 
PLAIN contains 
370 pages brimful 
of usefuland inter- 
estinginformation, 
and over 150sketch 
es, diagrams, and 


PARENTS AND TEACHERS ATTENTION! 









































photographs. 
The contents ipclude among others, chapters on: 

Aeroplanes Motor Cars 
Big Guns Paper Making 
Cold Storage Snow Ploughs 
Dredgers Steam Engines 
Electric Motors Stee! Manufacture 
The Escalator Wireless Telegraphy 
Flour Mills Wireless Telephone 
The Kinematograph Water Supply 
Mechanical Typesetting Wood Cutting Machinery 


and a complete index. The text is well written and 
carefully edited. The explanations are lucid and 
while full and complete, are concise ; and can be 
readily comprehended by the novice, atthe same 
time being satisfactory to the expert. 

Send $1.50 upon receipt of which we will send you 
all charges paid, a copy of the large 12 mo. book, Let 
Me Explain, by Archibald Williams, author of How 
it Works, How It Is Made, etc, etc. If, after you re- 
ceive this [book you are not satisfied with it, return 
it tojus charges{collect_and we will refund your 
money promptly. 








THE BEACON EDITIONS 


OF THE 
STANDARD AUTHORS 
Complete, well printed, fully illustrated and substantially bound. 


Austen Balzac Carlyle 
Cooper Dickens Duma 

Eliot Hugo Poe 

Reade Ruskin Shakespeare 
Tennyson Thackeray Tolstoy 


Send for Catalogue 





212 Summer St. 





DAVID D. NICKERSON & COMPANY 


Boston, Mass. 
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foundland. This is the region where, the caribou «are 
found in théir native haunts, and¢ in great abundance. 
The author is.an adept in the use of the camera, and al- 
so a picturesque writer on the animals of the wildwood. 
Beside his new acquaintance with the caribou, he en- 
larges his previous acquaintance with bears, foxes, birds, 
and trout, and he shares his experiences with the reader 
jn a most animated style. He also makes us acquginted 
with the Micmac tribe of Indians, one of whom he had 
for guide.’ And incidentally he introduces a Newfound- 
land policeman who is enforcing the island game laws in 
a thorough manner. The book is full of thrilling ad- 
venture, and such as is to be dependent upon tor 
curacy as well as for exciting experiences. 


ac- 


AN INTRODUCTION TO ENGLISH MEDIAEVAL 
LITERATURE. By Charles Sears Baldwin, Profes- 


sor of History, . Columbia University. New York: 
Longmans, Green & Co. Cloth. 261 pages. Price, 
$1.25 

$1.25. : 
Professor Baldwin has produced a book that will 


doubtless earn him the gratitude of many college stu- 
dents who are floundering helplessly in a would-be 
critical study of Mediaeval Literature. The book pre- 
sents most clearly the underlying principles and charac- 
teristics of mediaeval literature, insisting upon essentials 
with the care of a good teacher. It takes for granted 
no information on the part of the reader——always a 
comforting thing in a text-book, yet explanation is never 
allowed to clog the progress of the work. 

The many translations, paraphrases and quoted pas- 
sages are especially commendable. One can put down 
the book with the comfortable consciousness that, 
though he never heard of mediaeval literature before 
and may never think of it again, he has read a very fair 
selected quantity of that literature, so grouped and 
edited as to be easily comprehensible as well as in- 
teresting. 





It is a pity that the space devoted to ballads and the 
drama is so brief. Many more comprehensive text- 
books can be found dealing exhaustively with Chaucer, 
with no space for these other characteristic forms which 
a text-book of the period may be expected to discuss at 
length. Beside, the part about ballads 
ing 


is worth expand- 
Professor Ba 


Idwin has selected material that is un- 
hackneyed and unusual, carefully avoiding the com- 
moner cycles of the Robin Hood tales, and leaving un- 
touched the familiar Scottish elements. Yet these might 
well have been used to round out the others, and the 
author’s method of comparison used here as i 


well as n 
the Romance chapters 


—_—_— 


THE SHORT STORY 


A technical and literary study 


by Ethan Allan Cross, Professor of Literature and 
English in the State Teachers’ College of Colorado 
Chicago: A. C. McClurg & Co. Cloth. 12 mo. 495 


pages. Price, $1.50 net 

Several volumes have been written recently upon the 
study of short stories. This book by Professor Cross, 
is one of the latest, and seems well adapted to indicate 
the history, materials and character of a short story, to- 
gether with the manner of developing a theme and the 
management of materials. One chapter 
special plan for the study of any short story, and the 
manner of study ‘is illustrated by a t selections 
This work is followed by a good bibliography and a list 
of notable short he book appears to 
substantial contribution this form 
and criticism 


is devoted to a 
score ot 
stories be a 


to of literary study 


BAB’S CHRISTMAS AT STANHOPE. 
E. Jacobs, author of “A Texas Blue 
Illustrated by Jean A. Young. 

THE CHRISTMAS PARTY. 
Boston: L. C. Page & Co. 
Price, 50 cents each 
These two volumes belong to the Cosy Corner Stories. 

The first is a story of a little girl who is obliged to spend 

Christmas away from home with three great-aunts. 

The second is that of little prairie girl whose brother 

cannot get home at Christmas, and who accepts her 

brother’s old dog as a substitute, and gives him a party. 


By Caroline 
Bonnet,” etc 

By the same authors. 
Cloth. 16 mo. 56 pages. 


‘OUR OWN DRUGGIST WILL TELL YOU 
iry Murine Eye Remedy for Red, Weak, Watery 
2yes and Granniated Eyelids; No Smarting— 
ist Eye Comfort. Write for Book of the Eye 
» mail Free. Murine Eye Remedy Co., Chicago 
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CHRISTOPHER QUARLES. By Percy James 
Brebner. New-York: E.-P. Dutton & Co. 12 mo. 
Cloth. 299 pages. Price, $1.35 net 


Detective stories have of late been supplied the pub- 
lic in abundance. Authors have followed the path of 
Conan Doyle, and have endeavored outstrip him 
sensations. Here is 


to 


t 
a group of crime-puzzles, sixteen in 





all, and certainly most entertaining. A master detective 
and a college professor collaborate in hunting down the 
criminal, or freeing some innocent person. trom unjust 
suspicion. What they accomplish is simply startling! 
And there is a love story running through the group of 
stories, which while not exactly thrilling 1s decidedly in- 


teresting. One is kept guessing as he reads 


THE CHRISTMAS PORRINGER. 


By Evaleen Stein, 


author of “A Little Shepherd of Provence,” etc. II- 
lustrated by Adelaide Everhart. Illuminated. Cloth 
190 pages. Price, $1.25. 

THE ISLAND OF MAKE-BELIEVE. By Blanche 
Elizabeth Wade, author of “A Garden in Pink,” ete. 


Illustrated by Emma Troth. 

298 pages. 12 mo. Price, $1.50 net. 

These four books from the press of the Page Com- 
pany are especially appropriate for Christmas gifts f 
girls. The Christmas Porringer is a pleasant C 
mas story, and “The Island of Make-Believe” is a de- 
lightful story of the different ways in which little people 
can entertain themselves. They are note-worthy addi 
tions to the long list of boys’ and girls’ books fr 
popular publishers 


Boston: L C. Page & Co 


for 
Christ- 


om these 


THE BOYS OF 


EASTMARSH. By Fisher 
Illustrated by Charles Copeland. New Y 
Y. Crowell Company. 12 mo 1] 





Price, $1.25 net 
This book published in September, 1914, i 
he public school boys of America, and is illu 
eight full page plates. It 
in 


includes adventures 
and the pi 


ypular game otf footba 


with enough of adventure to satisfy the most active 
red blooded b »V Whatey er boy, or even olde p son 
vegins the book will certainly go th | 


10h +t + + he 


1 through t 
1 last chapter on the Honor Corps makes a 
fine and fittine ending for a tale of more interest. 


1 
usua 





THE SUMMERS READERS | 


By MAUD SUMMERS 
The Literature of Childheod Presented in the Language 
of Childhood 

Profusely and Beautifully Illustrated from Origit 
; By LUCY FITCH PFRKINS 
A Sane Phonic Method, developing the Thought 
Action, Rhythm, and Sound to 2 ! 
readers ever published in Simplicity of Method 
and in Mechanical Excellehce. Valuable either 
mentary. The Teacher’s Manual provides daily 
in detail for the guidance of the teacher. 


al Drawings 


Superior to any 





Primer . 


‘ . 30c. Third Reader 48c 
First Reader 26c. Thought Rexder 30c¢ 
Second Reader . 42c. Manual ; 50c 


THE DIRECT METHOD OF TEACHING 
ENGLISH TO FOREIGNERS 


By ISAAC PRICE, New York City Public Schools 
A new and valuable aid in the teaching of Englis! 
which aims to develop the conversational 
that the more formal art of reading is taught. 


45c. 


GOODWIN'S COURSE IN SEWING 


By EMMA E. GOODWIN, of New York 
A practical and thoroughly graded course, completely 
teachers’ and pupils’ use. Tissue paper patterns acc 


IL and III, free. 
Book I, 50c. 


foreigners 


powers at the same time 


illustrated, for 


mpany Books 


Book II, 60c. Book IIT, 60c. 


THORNDIKE’S EXERCISES IN ARITHMETIC 


By EDWARD L. THORNDIKE 
Professor of Educational Psychology in Teachers Col- 
tege, Columbia University 
A radical departure. Exercises in pamphlet form, eliminating the 
copying of examples by the pupils and saving both time and eye-strain 
Suitable for use with any ak. 


text-book 
Nos. 1, 2,3,4,5 


Pupil’s Edition 10c each Teacher's Edition 15c each 
FRANK D. BSEATTYS & CO. 
| 393-399 Lafayette Street, NEW YORK CITY 
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CROWELL’S LATEST BOOKS | 





Bulfinch’s Mythology 
“The Age of Fable,” ‘“‘The Age of Chivalry,’ ‘‘The 
Legends of Charlemagne,” ‘King Arthur,” etc., 
complete in one volume, with index, 8vo, cloth, 32 
illustrations, $1.50, net; limp leather, $2.50, net, 





The Man Napoleon 
By WitiaAmM Henry 
critic. With 16 
$1.50, net. 


Hupson, author, lecturer and 


illustrations in color. 8 vo, cloth, 





The Boys of Eastmarsh 
By Fisner Ames, Jk. With 8 illustrations by Charles 
Copeland. svo, cloth, $1.25, net. 


In the Path of LaSalle 


| Or, “Boy Scouts on the Mississippi.” By Percy K. 
FirzuuGu, author of ‘‘Along the Mohawk Trail,’ e 
With illustrations by Fisk. 12mo, cloth, $1.25. 


, 





a 





Susan Grows Up 
By Mary F. LEONARD, 
With 8 illustrations, 


RACHAEL R. ELMER. 


author of “Everyday Susan.”’ 
special end leaves, etc., by 
8 vo, cloth, $1.50 


SEND FOR 





CATALOGUE 


Keeping Fit 


By Orison SweET1 MARDEN, author of “ 


12mo, cloth, $1.25, ne 


The Joys of 
Living.” 





| 
J 
Thoreau’s Works | 
Thin-paper pocket edition of the works of Henry D. 
THorEAv. With illustrations by Cuirrron JOHNSON. 
5 volumes, cloth, $5.00: limp leather, $7 50 per set. 
(Vols. sold separately.) 





Scarface Ranch 
rr, The Young Homesteaders. By Epwin L. Sani 
author of ‘Bar B Boys,” et Illustrated by CLarR- 
ENCE Rowe. 8vo, cloth, $1.5 





Moni the Goat Roy 

Translated from the German of |] 
HeLen B. DOLE. : 
CHARLES COPELAND. 


HANNA Spyri, by 
With 4 illustrations 


12mo, cloth, 


color, by 


50 cents, net, 


SO 
Stories From Wagner 
By J. WALKER McSpappen, auth 
ses,’’ etc. With 
$1.50, net. 


r of “Opera Synop- 





16 illustrations in color Svo, cloth 








Thomas Y. Crowell Company, New York 











EDUCATIONAL NEWS 
] “'itnse of educatfonal news to be 


20: Opening 
ternational 
cisco; 


22-26: 


inserted under this heading are 
solicited from school authorities 
in every state in the Union. To be 


FEBRUARY. the Pri 
of Panama-Pacific In- tion, Superir 
Exposition, 
Charles C. Moore, 
N. E, A. Department of Super- 
intendence, Cincinnatf, Ohio. 


motion of Industrial Educa- 

superintendent William 4H 
axwell of New York City and Pro 
fessor William Jay Hudson of the 


San Fran- M 
pres. : 


, 4 . - } } 
Dear- | Missouri, who has been 











a an aan "a and W. Springer, Ann Arbor, Mich. lecturing throughout the East this 

should be received not later than the APRIL. fall, were on the remarkable pro- 

onth. gram ior the morning and after: ' 

fifteenth of the m 25: Annual Swarthmore Conference ee ee ee 
of Teachers, Swarthmore College, *©55!0ns provided by President Bo 

Swarthmore, Penn. den. The following officers were 

MEETINGS TO BE HELD: JUNE. clected for next year: Frank W. 

24: July 2: National Federation of nen t Nev president; Walter 

—_— Musical Clubs. Ninth Biennial P. McDuff Springfield and 

Festival, Los Angeles, California; Robert O. Sma Beverly vice 

DECEMBER. Mrs. J. H. Smissaert, Wolfe Hall, aa “Sane Wt ga oe  Saee 

Denver, Colo., sec’y presidents; Frederick W. Plummer 

2-4: California Teachers’ Associa- of Fall River, secretary; James E. 
tion. Northern Section, Red Bluff; a Denney of Boston and John C 
Miss Minnie S. Abrams, Oroville, NEW ENGLAND STATES. Wiownesber , or , gohn . 
pres.; Mrs. Minnie O'Neil, sec’y. onane ~ ngi JA. ss : 

. . secretaries irence \ J Leneene 

8-9: Annual Conference of Leaders in : Sa = ial phar Nicke! 
Boys’ and Girls’ Club Work in North- MASSACHUSETTS nat Hull, treasure \lexander H 
= Tester States > _ , . ; P ©\prouie Of sSalet ud r WO? — 
She Ag # “Cuieago; . H. ee BOSTON. Faculty and students r. Rafter Boston. I Augustin 
son, Washington, D. C. | joined in celebrating the sixtieth ; inte 0 a J. Lynch 

a ° 2] . ~ . * t)l i) OR are * ‘ , er ¢ , . 

9-12: National Society for the Pro- birthd: ay of George W. Chadwick, Haverhill # ( ace v soe 
motion of Industrial Education, director of the New England Conser Brockton, dir ee Farley 
Richmond, Va. Dr. Charles A. vatory ot Music. a most ple asing I 
Prosser, New York City, sec’y. way. Early in the morning he was 

17-20: Southern California Teachers’ summoned to a special faculty meet oe 
Association, Los Angeles; Mrs. & ing and presented with a handsome 
M. Dorsey, Los Angeles, pres.; J ey Br hi “WE Cx CONNECTICU” 

O. Cross, Los Angeles, sec’y. giit irom his colleagues, and in the NE ICUT 
tit) , 1 ‘ as ; “ 
-vening the scnoc oren str i and . . 

18-21: City Superintendents’ Associa- ditt an = hone aad ec som NEW VEN ¢ pee 
tion of Illinois. School Board As- “!lerent stuce — ding cucs mate THC tion that 1 eee. fae 
sociation. High School Conference. tributes. Mr. Chadwick’s success and pect situate ae yoke eS, y is 
At Champaign-Urbana, his popularity at the Conservatory plich the tack ct wee ee tO accom- 

1 " petous iS? é \ ; salé 
26-28: Texas State Teachers’ Associa- have been remarkable. mittee r ; y Om 
28: xas § ) >her, mitt = ape 
tion, San Antonio, a! ee ghty, [The seventieth annual meeting of ing, in nadine’ ak eo ro 
sti state s -rinten¢ ' ne ; : a n with ers of the 
anh, < the Massachusetts Teachers’ Associ ibrary, to make the Yale eclleee; 

28-31: American Economic Associa- ation, held in Huntington Hall last rE: ee _ ss collection 
tion, Princeton, New Jersey; John 4 Sse matey _ = Ompilete in 
H. Groy, University of Minnesota, Friday, demonstrated it the ass exis ] Ei@escns 
Minneapolis, Minn. ( “at mn has not gr 1 teed c inde ng collected 

29-31: Illinois State Teachers’ Asso- > age. eeaoner Devk ar es S nce of the 
ciation, Springfield. he n Ea at David Starr Jordan, ations $f re diplom ber 

th > N. E A.., Secr tary Char] S side +1, a i - nom ic 

29-31: Pennsylvania State Educa- Pr r of th Nati nal Soci ~ ry et . records, chiefly 
tional Association, Harrisburg. Osser < tne National Society tor pampniets S Ving the trend H 
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The Use of 
Holden Unfinished 
Leatherette Cover 


and 


Holden Repairing 


Material 


) 


MILES C. HOLDEN, President 


HABIT RULES TH EWORLD! 
Home 


AND 


School 


are laying Habit Foundations. 


Industry 


Make for Economy 
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Cleanliness 


Habits of Care of 


School Books 


Samples Free 


THE HOLDEN PATENT BOOK COVER COMPANY | 
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popular Opinion, Omciai military doc- 


uments; cartooms, posters and war- 
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picture post cards, expressin 


feelings or tne people, al 


g the 


id news- 


papers and other periodicals. 





MIDDL&A ATLANTIC STATES. 


NEW YORK 
SYRACUSE The first 


Charities Day in Syracuse ju: 


schoo 


st before 


Thanksgiving, was a complete suc- 


cess. The amount of food ar 


ing and other necessaries broug 


the schools by the children 


yond all expectations. Th 


contributions of supplies for 


lief of distress and poverty 


value many times the amoun 
noney contributions is a gr 


id cloth 
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the trip the Board of with the appro 
- mantract with Ca Sunerintendent He 
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illiam Wirt of the in- tendent Snyder went 


Gary, Indiana, sent of Chairman W 








Esterbrook 
School Pens 


AS scholars write 
in theirschool days 


C 


NATURAL SLANT 


they'll write during 


Ké 


the rest of their 
lives It's import- 
ant to have Ester- 
brook Pens 


they are learning. 
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FREE 


trated booklet. 

Write Today 

Esterbrook Pen 
Mfg. Co. 


New York. Camden,"N.J, 
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mittee on Buildings, though Mr. 
Snyder himself said last night he did 
not go on the trip. He explained 
that Principal McAndrew must have 
had somebody’s approval. As _ to 
the going of himself and Commis- 
sioner Wilsey, they had their own ap- 
proval and consent. 

NEW YORK CITY. At 
annual meeting of trustees of 
Carnegie Foundation for advance- 
ment of teaching, Dr. Henry S. 
Pritchett, president of the Founda- 


ninth 
the 


tion, and R. A. Franks, its treas- 
urer, presented their annual _ re- 
ports. The general endowment is 
now $14,129,600, and its annual in- 
come $696,000. Of. this amount, 


$634,000 was used during the year in 
paying pensions to 482 professors 


or widows of professors, forty- 
four being added during the year. 
This is an increase of $34,000 over 


last vear. Since establishment of 
the Foundation, 482 professors and 
114 widows representing seventy- 
two institutions, have received  al- 
lowances totaling $3,551,000. 
Associate Superintendent Edson 
addressed the teachers of Washing- 
ton, D. C., at their annual insti- 
tutute on Friday, November 6, on 
“If I Were Again a Class Teacher,” 


and he addressed the Federal 
School Men’s Club of the city on 
“Our Public Schools: Their 
Strength and Weakness” the same 
week. 
PENNSYLVANIA. 

READING. I1n County Superin- 
tendent E. M. Rapp’s Public School 
Bulletin it is nointed out that this 


county ha 


room 





s three more standard one- 
schools. This bulletin is a 
sncy for maintaining pub- 


the educational affairs 


Mt. Pen is a new school build- 
ng, a model un-to-date structure 
oa wneltiueadk Benita, = Principal 
x t facilities tor rincipal 

John H. ¥ 


‘erger’s pupils. 
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ELDERS RIDGE. The type of 
secondary schools in this town of 
Indiana County is the best sort for 
open country districts, according to 
L. H. Dennis, one of the agricultural 
experts of the State Board of Educa- 
tion Department of Vocational Edu- 
cation 

This school is a district vocational 
school board under the management 


of a joint school board of twenty 
directors representing four school 
districts. Each of the four boards 


represented in this school elects one 
member of the joint school commit- 
tee, known as the Executive Com- 
mittee. This Executive Committee 
manages the school during the year. 
The joint school board holds an an- 
nual meeting for the purpose of 
electing teachers, fixing salaries and 
outlining the general polices of the 
school. 


The buildines in which it is con- 
ducted were formerly used by the 
Elders Ridge Academy, and have 


been leased to the vocational school 


for the nominal sum of $1.00 per 
year. The school at present has a 
faculty of five members,—principal, 
assistant principal, supervisor of 
agriculture, supervisor of home- 
making, and a teacher of music 
and drawing. Three of these 


graduates; the 
are graduates of normal 
having had some _ special 
training in addition. At the opening 

year sixty pupils en- 


teachers are college 
other two 
schools, 


of the schoo! 
rolled. 

An agricultural laboratory has 
been provided for the agricultural 
course, and a shop for the work in 
farm mechanics. The home-making 
department has its equipment for the 
teaching of sewing and cooking. 

The state supports these schools 
by special state aid to the extent of 
two-thirds of the salaries of all of the 


teachers 





The establishment of such schools 
generally ougnou es SI uid 
be encouraged They appear to 


meet the needs more directly than 











lad who has 


WEBSTERS NEW INTERNATIONAL 


Dictionary in his school? 


Would not a requisition to your 
school authorities fora copy bring this all-knowing special 
teacher toyour schoolroom? This New Creation answers 
with final authority all kinds of puzzling questions in 







spelling, pronunciation, definition, history, fiction, geog- Wwe 


raphy, biography, foreign words, sports, trades, arts, andsciences. 
New Gazetteer, nearly 30,000 Subjccts. 
Thousands of other References. 
12,000 Biographical Entries. 
Co'ored Plates and Half-Tone Engravings, 


Regular Edition. Printed on strong took paper of the highest 


400,000 Vocabulary Terms. 
Words not given in any other dictionary. 
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eater 
So 


== 


quality 


paper. 
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nternati 
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Zditions, i 


\li fake 


Size, 123g x 9% x Si s. We 
India-Paper Edition. Only 
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Size, 


More Scholarly, Accurate, Convenient, and Authoritative 
than any other English Dictionary. 
with ali uther dictionaries is invited. 


WHY longer delay your requisition for a copy of the New 


G. & C. MERRIAM CO., Springfield, Mass. , 
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UNITED 
STATES 


To Lead 
World Commerce 


Perhaps sixty years ago De- 
Tocqueville declared ‘‘The 
United States is formed by 
nature to become the first 
commercial nation of the 
world.’’ Today it seems she 
is approaching her destiny— 
not because of the European 
war, but because she has all 
the requisites that make a 
nation great and prosperous: 

“Fertile 
shops, and easy conveyance of 


soil, busy work- 
men and goods from place to 
place.”’ 

For an appreciation of con- 
ditions, 
world 
school 


for an insight into 
commerce, the high 
student should have 


Commercial Geography 


By Edward VanDyke Kobinson 
University of Minnesota 
It has big meaning for all of us 


—grownups as well as 





It gives a 


commer y—charms 





the reader ance and 


realism. In the light of events 
that have ppened since the 
book was writte2, the foresight 


ofthe author is astonishing. 92 
colored maps, many pictures. 


Commercial Maps 


to use with the book— 
large size: abounding in 
information 


Com Ma Wears 
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R i McNally 
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Write for booklet on C ommnercial 
Geography, and for Catalog of Maps 


and Globes. 


Rand McNally & Company 


Chicago New York 
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TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. | 





The Fisk Teachers’ Agencies 


Chicago, Ill., 28 E. Jackson Bivd. Berkeley, Cal., 2161 Shattuck Ave. 
Washington, D. C., 1847 U Street Denver, Col., 317 Masonic Temple 


New York, N. Y., 156 Fifth Ave. 





BOSTON 


Portland, Ore., 316 Journal Bidg, 





THE PROVIDENT TEACHERS’ AGENCY '*° Tregcc ch: mass 


Teachers, Officers, Schools, and Colleges! Save Time and Expense, Reduce 


Anxiety. Use Expert Service. 


Register Now. 


JAMES LEE LOVE, Director 





POSITIONS GUARANTEED : 


qualitied teachers pr« 
not located we forfeit our guayantee and pay) 
ir and backed by an endowed college. 
s- 


ou es high as $50.00 cash forfenure. 
rite for blank today—Teachers' Bureau, 
College, Morrisville, Missouri. 


Our Teachers’ Agency it really more efficient because 
it is a regular department of the College, thereiore 

fidence of schoo] authorities who cail cn ut as they do no other agency. 
iene aan methods are so successful that we can absolutely guarantee tu locate well 
rovided they register early. 


Our 


If we locate you then you pay us, if you are 





TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, Bridge- 

water, Mass.. For both sexes 

For catalogue, address the Principal 
A. C. Boyden, M. A. 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, Salem, 
Massachusetts, Coeducational 
Department for the pedagogical and 
technical training of teachers of the 
commercial subjects. J. Asbury Pit- 
man, Principal. 





MECHANICS 
PROBLEMS 


By Frank B. Sanborn 


Professor in Tufts College 


A book of 650 problems for technical 
students. 118 photos and drawings, 
showing many actual conditions. 

Third edition, 
1912. 
Cloth. 


issued Septem ber 
pages, 5 3-4x8 inches. 
$1.50, net. 


220 


JOHN WILEY & SONS, Inc. 


432 Fourth Avenue, New York 





7 7 ~ - , leqee 
any other form ol secondary educa- 


tion. 


Miss Mar- 


ils ot Gary, 


PHILADELPHIA. 
garet Aherne of the schoo 
Indiana, is to be one of the speakers 
meeting of the American As- 
for the advancement 
Science and its Affiliated Societies, in 
Philadelphia, December 31, 1914 
She will speak on Nature Study in 
the Gary Schools. 

Many of the officers and members 
“Association have already sig- 
their intention be present 
Mrs. Anna Bottsford Comstock, Pro- 
fessor of Nature Study, at Cornell 
University, and a well-known writer, 
is president of the society. Among 
other noted members of the society 
are: M. A. Bigelow, New York; C 
F Hodge and B M 


in the 
sociation 


3, 


of the 
nified 


t 
to 


McCready, 


JENNIE LOUISE THOMAS 
Director 


Special 
One-Year Course MRS. EMMA A. THOMAS Two-Year Course 


Oregon: L. H. Bailey, New York; 
Susan B, Sipe, District of Columbia, 
and Elliott R. Downir~ University 
of Chicago. The gardens of 
Gary are practical gardens, and_ re- 
quire a practical gardener to superin- 
tend them. Miss Aherne will speak, 
not only of her own garden, but all 
the school gardens, and of how 
are made self-supporting 


sche « y] 


they 


CENTRAL STATES. 


ILLINOIS. 
CHICAGO. Superintendent 
Flagg Young is to be rigorous 
her determination to eliminate fra- 
ternities and social clubs from the 
Chicago schools. There are obsta- 
cles to carrying out such a program, 
but the superintendent is convinced 


Ella 


in 


“] 


Founded in 1888 by 


2A PARK ST. 


Los Angeles, Cal., 343 Douglas Bidg 


This is 


December 3, 1914 


The Lawton Duplicator 


Thirty days free 
trial te teachers. 
Write for Catalog 

iving size and our 
ree trial offer. 


that the regulation in this respect is 
one which should be carried out to 
the letter. 


MISSOURI. 

KANSAS CITY A mandamus 
suit to compel the Board of Educa- 
tion to establish medical inspection 
in the schools at its own expense has 
been brought in the Court of Ap- 
peals by Mayor Jost and Andrew F. 
Evans, city counselor. Judge James 
Ellison, sitting in chambers, granted 
an alternative writ, which was heard 
November 23 

WISCONSIN. 

MANITOWOC. County Super- 
intendent C. W. Meisnest compiled 
an industrial number of the Mani- 
towoc County Annual this fall, il- 
lustrated with fine pictures the 
remarkable exhibits of school work 
throughout the county. The annual 
‘ontains statistics, a school direc- 
tory and other information edu- 
cational interest. 
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World Book Company Moves 

The World Book “ompany has 
mk Chicago offic from 
Michigan Ave 
Michigan Avenue 
the nineteenth floor 
Building, which 
Avenue at the 
Street halfway betweer 
and the Art 

Teachers Visiting 
welcomed 





ved its 


South 


Tower 
Michigan 
Madison 


' 
public 


is 
corner 
library 
Chicago 
are 
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First Edition Exhausted 


So manv people 
1, " 





noticed the 
Dixon 
to their 
Span- 
Phrases,” that th 
almost exhausted. Th 
second edition which was not in 
tended to be issued 
or spring, will in a 
out very soon, as the 


all 


have 
advertisements of the 
Crucible Company in 
little booklet entitled, 
ish Words and e 
first edition i e 
until midwinter 
1] probability be 
superintendent 


o +1 ; 
over the countr writing i 


nt 
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reoar 
Cx al 


Also LOUIS A. THOMAS 
Secretary 


THOMAS NORMAL TRAINING SCHOOL 


Domestic Art 
Domestic Science 
Industrial Arts 
Manual Training 


INCORPORATED 


3000 West Grand Blvd., Detroit, Michigan. 


Music 
Drawing 
Physical Training 


“We wish to interest Superintendents and others employing specialists in the 


qualifications of our own graduates. 


ledge of the character and abilities of each.” 


We have personal and positive know- 
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THE WEEK IN REVIEW 


Continued from Page 534.) 


- 


THE SMYRNA INCIDENT, 


The explanation of the firing upon 
the launch of the cruiser Tennessee 
by the Turks at Smyrna seems to 
have been quite simple. The port 
had been closed and was mined, and 


if the warning shot had not been 


fired across the bow of the launch, it 
very likely would have been wrecked. 
The Turkish authorities have duly 
explained the occurrence. One cir- 
cumstance which still awaits explana- 
tion is the fact that the first mes- 
sage of the captain of the Tennessee 
reporting the incident distinctly 
stated that the act was “not hostile.” 
But that statement was withheld. 
Meanwhile the yellow press and sen- 
sation-mongers have been allowed to 
have full sway. In times of nervous 
strain like the present, there seems to 
be no good reason for official playing 
upon the public nerves. 


THE EXIT FROM VERA CRUZ. 


“The exit of General Funston and 
his troops from Vera Cruz was 
achieved without any disturbance, 
and General Funston bore away with 
him in trust about a million dollars 
of duties collected during the Ameri- 
can administration—a circumstance 
which must have been equally de- 
plored by all the contending Mexican 
factions. It is deplored also by 
French bond-holders, who made _in- 
vestments during the Huerta regime. 
General Aguilar, who came into 
power as military governor of Vera 
Cruz,. representing General Car- 
fanza, took prompt measures to 
maintain order in the city. It is 
understood that American warships 
will be kept within convenient reach, 
and that General Funston’s troops 
are not to be moved for the present 
any farther away than Texas City. 
These are wise precautions in view 
of everything. 


FREAK REFERENDUMS. 


Under the new order of things, it 
seems probable that freak referen- 
dums will take the place of freak 
legislation. They are, in a way, even 
worse, for freak legislation, at least, 
underwent discussion, and was con- 
Sidered by committees, and was en- 
acted with some deliberation. But 
freak referendum are thrown at the 
voter in forms which are carelessly 
framed and which he cannot amend, 
if he wishes. The ballot at the re- 
cent California election is said to 
have been four feet square. One of 
the laws adopted forbids any further 
regulation of the charges of any pub- 
lic service corporation; and another 
One puts a stop upon any: legislation 


TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. 





THE ONLY TEACHERS’ AGENCY THAT RECOMMENDS 
ONLY 


NFORMATION entrusted to the School Bulletin Teachers’ Agercy is not spread 
| broadcast. Whena teacher writes us that he would like to he in line 
for promotion, but does not with to stir up his School Board nor make any definite move ex- 
cept for certain promotion, we have facilities for quietly getting together his record. We do 
not distarb him unti) something dist nctly in bis linecomes, and then be has the «pp: rivnny of 


consideration, acceptance, rejection in an ENTIRELY to his Board very good reasons for 
confidential way. It is not till he can offer resigning that they are aware of 


any such intention on his part, while he has in the meantime been serving them jret as 
faithfully as if he had been a permanent fixture intheirschoo!. No one bas applied for his 
= prematurely, but he bas « candidate © suggest should the Board desire 

is help in fillin bis place, and the change occurs without friction or 
fi 


—be f orethough d ; 
Agenty ie hespteg iptoraaien pons Hn bar a eset CONFIDENTIA 
THE SCHOOL BULLETIN TEACHERS’ AGENCY, C. W. BARDEEN, Manager 
317-319 EAST WASHINGTON STREET, SYRACUSE, N. Y. 


THE-BREWER-TEACHER'S-AGENCY 82 Sono corer 


ence, coO-oOper ting with TEACH 
PRINCIPALS and SUPERINTENDENTS. Wr: 


ERS free booklet 
AUDITORIUM BUILDING CHICAGO, UKLINO'S 











Tw Pratt Teachers’ Agency 7° Fit Avenue 


New York 
Becommends teachers to colleges, public and private schools. 
Advises parents about schools. Wi. 0. PRATT, Mgr. 





MERICAN ::: TEACHERS’ AGENCY i2s:",i¢ foterce 
pm TS CY a 


ad 
“si Mrs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 23 Union Square, New York. 


j recommends teachers and has. filled hun- 
dreds of high grade positions (up te 
$5,000) with excellent teachers. Estab- 
lished 1889. No charge to employers, 
mone for registration. 





if you ne«d a 
teacher forany desirable place or know 
where a teacher may be wanted, address H. 8. Kellogg, 31 Union Square, New York. 





PECIALISTS with good general education wanted tor department wo k in 
High, Preparatory and Normal Schools and Colleges in Pe; 
and other States. Grade teachers with ability to teach some approved sys- 
tem of music and drawing secure my to $9 per month. For fu: ther 
information address THE TEACHERS’ A CY, R. L. MYERS & CO., 


Lemoyne Trust Building, Harrisburg, Pa. Co-operating Agencies in Denver and Atlanta, 


THE BRIDGE TEACHERS AGENCY ° *0%297%.,922Fsznze 








HE SOHERMERHORN TEACHERS’ AGENCY. A superior agency for s ior 
T people. We recommend only reliable candidates. Services free toschoo! officals, 
CHARLES W. MULFORD, Proprietor 363 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. ¥. 

Telephone 1635 Murray Hill. 





ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY Inc. 


Supplies Schools and Colleges with Competent Teachers. Assists Teachers 
in Obtaining Positions. Send for Bulletin. 


HARLAN P, FRENCH, Pres, and Treas. VINCENT B. FISK, Sec'y and Manager, 
61 Chape! St. Albany N. Y. 





MISS E. F. FOSTER, Manager MISS T. M, HASTINGS, Acting Manager 


THE EASTERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Reputation founded on twenty-four years of successful experience. 
Bstablished 1890 6 BEACON STREET, BOSTON 


The Albert Teachers’ Agency 


623 S. Wabash Ave. Chicago, !!!. 





to interfere with heise coavathiones. THIRTIETH YEAR. Our booklet “Teaching as a Business” is of interest to all live 


All of which, in a state professedly 
Siven over to Progressive legislation, 
is calculated to bring unexpected re- 
lief to the vested interests. Another 
Peculiar feature was the form given 
the proposed Prohibition amendment, 
Which would have made it a penal 
Offence to serve wine to one’s guest 
In his Own house; to which was added 
the ingenious clause which forbade 


Faising the issue again for eight 
_ Years. a 


teachers. SENT FREE. WESTERN OFFICE: SPOKANE, WASH. 





We have unequaled facilities for placing 


WINSHIP teachers in every part of the country. 
TEACHER’S| cnccest. . . poswn.n 
AGENCY 













Boston, llass 


ALVIN F. PEASE, 
Leng Distance Telephone. Manager. 
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pupils the story. 





Victor XXV—Type A 
$67.50 special quotation 


Whenthis new andimproved a day of music in your school. 
type of Victor is not in use, the 
horn can be placed under in- 
strument safe and secure from 
danger, and the cabinet can be 
locked to protect from dust and 
promiscuous use by irrespon- 





Christmas Entertainment, School No. 6, Bajtimore, Maryland. 


Build your Christmas Entertainment 
around the Victor 


the year for children. 


60083 Birthday of a King Lambert Murphy .75 
60080 Babes in Toyland 
Victor Herbert’s Orchestra .75 
31770 Hallelujah Chorus Victor Chorus 
and Sousa’s Band 1.00 


Is there a Victor in your school? The pupils will be 
. only glad to give an entertainment to help secure one for a 
Christmas gift. Then the Victor would make every day 


Educational Department 


Victor Talking Machine Co. 
Camden, N. J. 


December 3, 1914 


Whether it is the silent night of Christmas eve, the shining star of Bethlehem, the 
morn with its joyous bells and happy carols, or the toys on the tree; whether the central 
thought of the exercise be the Christ Child, the merry “Kris Kringle’? or the wonderful 
“Santa Claus” with reindeer, sledge, bells, pack and all—the Victor records will tell your 
They should all hear these records in celebrating the greatest day of 


35350 f Jest *fore Christmas i $1 25 
“” {The Doll’s Wooing—2. The Sugar Plum Tree Patten | 
88138 Stille Nacht, heilige Nacht Schumann-Heink 3.00 
m3 { Stille Nacht, heilige Nacht Nebe Quartet } Te 
“ [Ehre sei Gott in der Hohe (with chimes) § : 
64106 Holy Night Evan Williams 1.00 
31873 Christmas Songs and Carols Victor Mixed Chorus 1.00 
74187 Star of Bethlehem Evan Williams 1.50 
35412 1 While Shepherds Watched Victor Chorus) 4 or 
~ (It Came Upon the Midnight Clear j 
pte Ring Out, Wild Bells Percy Hemus 1.25 
Christmas Light, Behold Peerless Quartet 
16996 Adeste Fidelis Trinity Choir 75 
reser { Nazareth Lyric Quartet } 
‘The First Nowell 



















































